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Unite in this inspired setting — the Spreckles Pavilion in Balhoa Park, San Diego, California, where Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart and the Austin Out-Door Organ 
make music daily throughout the year for the multitudes who appreciate the beautiful 
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Editorial Reflections 





Day by — 
P eres” is one of the cardinal 


virtues. Though it’s high time the 

June issue is put into shape, half 

of the editorial force vacations in 
Honolulu. I have just been playing Mort- 
imer Wilson’s In Georgia Suite for piano. 
What would you do about it if you could 
write Mortimer Wilson’s Uncle Neds Story, 
tack on three other numbers almost as good, 
eall the whole a Suite, and then gather to- 
gether a hundred concert programs and find 
therein a hundred pieces of uninspired im- 
ported junk to five or ten pieces of Amer- 
ican music with but perhaps one represen- 
tation of your own Uncle Ned’s Story? I 
do not know that Uncle Ned’s Story has 
been played but once in a hundred pro- 
grams, nor that it has been played 
not at all or a thousand times. But I do 
know that Mortimer Wilson has produced 
in that one piece, not to mention the rest 
of the In Georgia piano suite, an imperish- 
able bit. of inspirational beauty that is 
as divinely inspired as ever were words of 
prophet or seer, and that you and I have 
ignored it for a decade and ignored hun- 


fireds of other works quite as good, and 
that we drove our first great prophet of 
the musie of the gods insane by our wor- 
ship of the gods of middle Europe — and 
the gods of middle Europe have paid us 
back with interest dating from August 
1914. 

Patience? We shall have something to 
say and to do about this American com- 
poser in later issues — in justice to the 
thing we call honor among thieves, music- 
ians and men. And if any man ean produce 
from any other source something equally 
inspired from the heart of America — un- 
less it be the New World Largo — I'll lay 
down my pen and die. And what cleaner, 
nobler inspiration is there in the world 


today than that we call American? Aside 


from the acts of labor unions America has 
no great blots on the pages of its history 
to be ashamed of. Our wars have been 
fought victoriously because honorably and 
with due respect to the life and rights of 
non-combatants, and with the exception of 
one they were thrust upon us and with no 
invitation of our own, and even that one 
was fought not for gain but to give the 
rights of liberty and justice to a people 
that could not get them for themselves. So 
much for America, the land whose Senate 
has made it cowardly and whose Congress 
measures all legislation in terms of votes 
at the next local election. In a Congress 
of a hundred promiscuous Americans we 
are sre to have at least one righteous man, 
which is more than ean be said of Bolsh- 
evism. 

But. the svbject is patience. What would 
you do if you were George Ashdown Auds- 
ley, if you had spent seven years in col- 
leeting and writing a book for the benefit 
of a chosen few with no profit to yourself, 
if you had labored in every spare moment 
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to bring the light of reason to those who 
should have discovered it for themselves 
but did not, if you had proved your ground 
in a hundred ways — and discovered that 
the Swell Organ of the first Baptibyterian 
Church of Chicago built in 1850 was no 
different in design and intent than the 
Great or Choir or Swell Organs of the fif- 
teenth church of something or other in the 
city of San Frangeles built in 1923? 

What would you do if vou were George 
Washington and had such _ uncharitable 
motives ascribed to you, after a life of 
service to your country, that vou died al- 
most of a broken heart? Or Theodore 
Roosevelt and had served your country dis- 
interestedly and strenuously, and had so 
much enmity heaped against you by short- 
sighted people and the Hearst papers? 

What would you do if you were Lynwood 
Farnam and could play all France, Eng- 
land, Africa, China, and India into the Ant- 
artic Ocean, and yet found no more real 
understanding of your art among those who 
sit in the eritics’ chairs than a crocodile 
finds appreciation for his tears? 

What would you do if you had created 
the world and called upon it to grow and 
be beautiful and healthy and happy and 
wise, and found it being cruel, and ugly, 
and crafty, and deceitful, and moarnful, 
and dignified, inventing fancy words about 
you, crawling like worms in the dust be- 
fore you, afraid to stand up honorably in 
your presence, trying to please you with 
their own concoction of words instead of 
with growth and health and wisdom and 
beauty and justice? Would you wipe it 
out of existence with one great whack? 

Patience at one and the same time pro- 
duces men and failures. It produces men 
when it is not carried too far, and failures 
thereafter. 


Too much patience is worse than not 
enough. The average organist thinks he 
works hard, plays beautifully, trains his 
choir up in the way it should go — whether 
he does it or not is another question — but 
when he matches the amount of appreciation 
he receives with the amount of labor he 
thinks he spends, he has need for more 
patience. It’s the same in the Jersey City 
office of the Standard Oil Company, in the 
Altoona round-house of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, at the paying teller’s window of 
the National City Bank. It was like that 


out near Dayton when the brothers Wright 


were being examined for lunacy by all the 
other natives. 

And now Mr. Walter B. Kennedy writes 
a strenuous article on the stbject of church 
music in California (and the rest of Amer- 
ica) while Mr. James E. Darkin pens a 
paragraph about theater music in Texas 
(and the rest of America) and from a hur- 
ried glance I would say that both authors 
find things unsatisfactory. Worse than 
that, I agree with them — though under 
ordinary cirezmstances I try not to agree 
with anybody. Progress is best made where 
there is not too mach agreement. 

Patience is needed for church. masie. 
Also for theater music. The _ theater 
musician is in his infancy. The theater 
organist is worse yet, he hasn’t even begun 
to mumble da-da. But I’ll say this for him, 
that in the short time he has been alive 
he has been such a speedy proposition, 
whenever there has been the slightest fertil- 
ity of soil artistique, that the best examples 
of the species have become already an art 
institution. Whereas the chureh organist 
has been slow and steady. When the big 
impulses in any art growth are Stainer 
and Dudley Buck we ean see that the snail 
is a speedy rascal; and this is just what 
the church organist has been working 
against. The whole traditions — and trad- 
itions are as strong in the church as in 
opera —- have clapped a ton weight on 
the organist’s head and held it there. When 
you have a ton of bricks on top of your 
head you do as the plants do, you start to 
grow out edgewise and around the corners. 
In doing it the progressive element in the 
church, both ministerial and _ organistic, 
when not blessed with too much patience, 
has sprouted over into the realm of motion 
pictures, whistling vaudeville, and any- 
thing else that looked inviting. And Mr. 
Kennedy does great and lasting good in 
writing the reflections of a sincere man 
and artist, while Mr. Durkin gives an up- 
ward shove in the right direction with his 
lonely paragraphs — and both shall be 
published in due time. 

Patience? Yes, a little, but not too 
much. Let us not have too much patience. 
If good intentions make fine paving mater- 
ial for a much used highway, patience 
makes a dangerous competitor. 
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_- Day — 


EOPLE put lightning-rods on their 
P houses and on their barns because 

they know when the lightning decides 
to do something it does it with commendable 
promptness. Men and dogs, who have 
equal intelligence as a rule, fear lightning 
because lightning never warns, never talks, 
never preaches, has no patience, but just 
strikes. The ancients thought lightning was 
a vengeance, the anger of God, and the 
mid-African heathen and every other kind 
of heathen still thinks so, though civilized 
peoples for the most part have now or- 
dained that God shall manifest His anger 
in other ways, or at least get angry at 
other things; so that you and I are ordered 
by those in closest touch with the wishes 
and preferences of the Creator to do cer- 
tain things and leave undone certain things, 
to say certain things and refrain from say- 
ing certain things, to believe certain things 
and disbelieve certain other things, in order 
to prevent the lightning from getting us, or, 
as they have now ordained it, to prevent 
other manifestations of wrath from getting 
us. Just like the heathen. 


If there is too much patience, there is 


decay and death. If the gentleman who 
tried to lay the first Atlantic cable had had 
too much patience, the cable would not have 
been laid for many decades, and if he had 
had too little the same effect would have 
followed the opposite cause. If Mortimer 
Wilson were to have too little patience he 
would lose the gift of inspiration, and if 
he were to have too much, he would lose 
the appreciation and spread of his works 
—that incentive that works hand in hand 
with the muses when the gods are poking 
inspirations into men’s consciousness. 

For many long trying years the American 
people have had patience with their flag. 
Its proportions were as 1.9 to 1-- grossly 
unpleasant to contemplate. Just suppose 
we had become impatient. We might have 
torn it up or thrown it away. But not so. 
The American people are a patient people; 
we are built on patience. You can sink 
Lusitanias whenever you want or capture 
Americans in either Mexico or China and 
hold them for any ransom you care to 
name, and we shall still manifest commend- 
able patience. So the matter of our flag 
reacted only to produce further patience. 
On the fifth of May in the present impatient 
year the Fine Arts Commission lost patience 


completely. The flag is to be proportioned 
as 1.67 to 1, and how sweet and beautiful 
it is. All is forgotten and forgiven. Our 
new flag will be a thing only of beauty— 
and honor, too, I hope; for some day the 
present Senate will die and America will 
return to Europe to play a man’s part 
again as nobly and disinterestedly and as 
necessary as was the part played by youth- 
ful Americans some years ago. ; 

Just to what extent is. it within the 
bounds of good professional ethics to 
further one’s own ideas, one’s own products, 
one’s self? How far can a man go in per- 
sonal advertising before the dictates of 
good ethics say Thus far but no further? 

Mortimer Wilson won a five-hundred-dol- 
lar prize for an orchestral overture, George 
Ashdown Audsley’s ideas on organ build- 
ing are more in evidence today in modern 
instruments than the ideas of any other one 
man or dozen of men, George Washington’s 
spirit rides eternally over American his- 
tory and the glorious spirit of Theodore 
Roosevelt sits by his side in the chariot of 
time, while the will and purpose of Cre- 
ation is being more earnestly sought and 
interpreted by men than ever before in the 
world’s history and will be in ages to come. 
Why? Because the patience that was writ- 
ten into the world on the day of creation 
neither dies nor gives up hope nor loses 
speed or persistence. 

Honolulu — I have always heard that 
it felt good to be rich, to travel, to live at 
ease. But it is rather hard on readers 
who expect variety in magazines, who want 
more than one man’s thought, who think 
two heads are always better than one. I 
feel towards Honolulu somewhat as ancient 
Rome did toward Cleopatra when Cesar 
Augustus was idling away precious hours 
along the river banks of Egypt. 

Honolulu and its warm climate, if it 
has a warm one, is not a wise place to stay 
too long, nor is the superior beauty and 
comfort of Hollywood an ideal place to 
raise anything serious. An iceberg is not 
an enduring art work but the rigors of 
sub-zero temperatures are conducive to 
quick stepping and business-like circulation 
of blood, and they make one lose patience 
every now and then. All of which work to- 
gether for good to the victims. Many 
creative artists think they could do great 
things if only they could live in a place 
like New York City. After it is all over 
they know better. Dvorak’s New World 
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Largo may be ascribed to New York or to 
Evangeline or to anything you like, but 
its inspiration came from a soil that was 
more intimately a part of Dvorak’s nature 
than a subway and elevated ever were. 
Between finance and art there is a vast 
gulf which would have made Lazarus’ and 
the Rich Man’s jointly operated property 
look like Mr. Brietenfeld’s thirty cents. 
-Not that the artist never gets the fruit of 
finance — occasionally he does — but 
rather that finance can thrive in sandy soil 
while art must have its verdant valleys 
and noble mountain tops or else it goes 
back to Greenwich Village and dies. They 
don’t have patience enough to see it through 
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in Greenwich Village, so they give way — 
just as the impatient element in the church 
does — to a wild weird fancy that carries 
them off on a magic carpet which to normal 
eyes looks more like a rag-picker’s burlap 
bag of considerable experience. 


A snail is a patient beast but I never 
know where he is going because I do not 
have time to watch him to his journey’s 
end. But wherever he is going, I’ll bet he 
gets there — if an elephant doesn’t trample 
him in the way. 
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How to Write an Organ Specification 


XIII. — The Chamber Organ 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


O MUCH has been said in the preceding 

Articles on the stops yielding the 

different classes of wunimitative and 
imitative tones, that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them here. Accordingly, we 
may at once enter on the consideration of 
the stop-apportionments of the Divisions 
and Subdivisions of the Organ, under the 
guidance of the General Principles given. 
In the present instance we prefer com- 
mencing with the Grand Organ, commanded 
by the First Clavier; leaving the Pedal 
Organ to follow the manual Divisions; 
differing from the arrangement adopted in 
the case of the Concert-room Organ. 


GRAND ORGAN 
PARTLY EXPRESSIVE— 
COMPASS CC TO c\—61 NOTES 


UNEXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 


of the foundation-tone essential in both 
Church and Concert-room Organs. In this 
and other distinguishing features, the Speci- 
fication writer must steadily bear in mind 
that in Chamber Organ designing he has 
a special and distinct problem to solve. 
The importance of refined quality of tone 
in the D1Apasons must not be overlooked by 
the Specification writer, who must be clear 
and imperative in his instructions. Scales, 
proportions of mouths, and manner of 
voicing must be specified; both leathered 
lips and slotted pipes must be emphatically 
condemned.* The desirable scale for the 
Drapason Masor will be CC, 5.46 inches 
diameter, on the ratio 1 : 2.66, halving on 
the eighteenth pipe. Mouth %4, cut up 4. 
The corresponding scale for the Drapason 
Minor being CC 5.02 inches diameter, 
halving on the eighteenth pipe. Mouth 4, 


1. LIEBLICHGEDECKT ..... Wood. 16 Feet cut up %. Voiced to yield the refined tone 
2. Diapason Masor ..... Metal. 8 ” — of the true English Diapason. The CC pipe 
: a enamine basi : ‘i of the Octave to be two pipes less in dia- 
be SRK eae etal. meter than the Tenor C pipe of the 
EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION Diapason Magsor, and voiced softer. The 
Inclosed in Swell-box No. 1 CLARABELLA to be of open pipes throughout, 
5. DIAPASON MINOR ..... Metal. 8 Feet *We have been criticized by certain authorities for 
6. DoprELFLOTE ae Wood. 8 35 our firm and well-founded objection to leathering 
7. LIEBLICHFLOTE ....... Metal. 4 and slotting. The following is what the distinguished 
8. OCTAVE QUINT oer re Metal. 224 English authority the Rev. Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, 
9. SupER-OCTAVE ........ Metal. 2 ” says in his “Studies in Organ Tone’ (London, 
10. Dutcrana Cornet ....Metal. V. Rks. 1914): 
G1, TROMPET .oscaisasies ccs Metal. 8 Feet “It was prophesied some years ago that the 


All the stops of this Organ to be voiced 
on wind of 344 inches, copiously supplied. 

It will be observed in the stop-apportion- 
ment of the First Organ that care has been 
taken to provide, in the two D1apasons and 
the harmonic-corroborating octave, mutation, 
and compound stops yielding Organ-tone, a 
volume of foundation-tone ample for a true 
Chamber Organ of the projected size; which 
differs from the proportion and assertiveness 


leathered Diapason had. some to stay, and that the 
introduction of leather in connection with organ 
flue-work would revolutionize the art of voicing, but 
we are now living to see its use abandoned by one 
firm after another, who have tried it and found it 
wanting. The practice of slotting diapasons is 
happily now almost extinct.” 

The adoption of leathering by certain organ- 
builders in this country truly did “revolutionize the 
art of voicing;” for it succeeded in producing stops 
deficient in that nobility, fulness, and brilliancy of 
tone which characterize the true DIAPASON when 
properly voiced. 
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and voiced to yield a clear, singing, and 
reposeful tone.t The Ocrave Quint and 
Suprr-Octave, yielding Pure Organ-tone, 
must be voiced slightly softer than the 
Octave. Great care must be taken in voic- 
ing and regulating the DuLcrana CoRNET. 
The composition and particulars of this 
most important compound harmonic-corro- 
borating stop are given in “Organ-Stops,” 
pp. 114-5; and in “The Organ of the 
Twentieth Century,” pp. 83-4. These should 
be carefully followed by the Specification 
writer. 

Thumb-pistons are to be provided, by 
means of which the Unexpressive and Ex- 
pressive Subdivisions can be brought on or 
thrown off the clavier as required. The fol- 
lowing are the Couplers desirable for the 
Grand Organ :— 


COUPLERS TO GRAND ORGAN 


String Organ 1st Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 

String Organ 1st Subdivision 
Octave Coupler. 

String Organ 2nd Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 

Orchestral Organ 1st Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 

Orchestral Organ Ist Subdivision 
Octave Coupler. 

Orchestral Organ 2nd Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 

Thumb-pistons, of sufficient number, to be 
arranged in the usual manner under the 
First Clavier. These will be connected with 
the Adjustable Combination Action of the 
instrument. 

The Expression Lever No. 2, commanding 
Swell-box No. 1, in which is inclosed the 
Expressive Subdivision, to be placed im- 
mediately to the right of the Expression 
Lever No. 1, commanding the Swell-chamber 
of the Pedal Organ. 


STRING ORGAN 
FULLY EXPRESSIVE 
COMPASS CC to ec‘ — 61 NOTES 


FIRST EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 


Inclosed in Swell-box No. 2 

1. STILLGEDECKT . 16 Feet 
2. DrvLCIANA i : ed 
3. GEMSHORN B 
4. RourFuote ...Wood & Metal. 8 ” 
5. KLEINGEDECKT 7: ad 
tFull particulars of this valuable stop are given in 
our work, “Organ-Stops and their Artistic Registra- 
tion.” The smaller scale there given is recommend- 
ed for the Chamber Organ. 
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6. GemsHorN OcTAvE ....Metal. 4 ” 
I. TREMOLANT 


SECOND EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
Inclosed in Swell-box No. 3 
7. VIOLONCELLO Metal. 
(Orchestral) 
8. VI0LINO 
(Orchestral) 
9. Viotr SouRDINE oS 
(Tuned sharp) 
10. VIOLETTA . 4 
11. Viot Cornet .........Metal. III. Rks. 
II. TREMOLANT 
AUXILIARY STOP 
ConTRABASSO, 16 Fr. 
61 Notes From Pedal Organ. 

It will be seen in the stop-apportionments 
of the Subdivisions of this String Organ 
that the all-important principle of tonal 
contrast has been strictly observed, with 
respect to the stop-apportionments of the 
Subdivisions of the Grand Organ, and with 
respect to each other. This arrangement 
endows the two Organs with remarkable 
powers in the combination of both contrast- 
ing and analogous voices, and of compound 
flexibility and expression. Let the musician 
realize this one fact: by simply coupling the 
Grand and String Organs, he will have at . 
his command on the First Clavier four 
independent and tonally contrasting groups 
of stops — one, unexpressive, furnishing 
foundation Organ-tone, and three indepen- 
dent flexible and expressive groups, con- 
trolled by three Expression Levers. These 
groups furnishing, properly divided, simple 
and compound harmonic-corroboating work, 
open and covered Flute-tone, orchestral 
String-tone, unimitative Viol-tone, and 
Brass-tone. The practically inexhaustible 
combinations and tonal effects, easily pro- 
duced on the First Clavier so furnished, 
have never been possible of production on 
any Chamber Organ hitherto constructed; 
yet the means resorted to to produce them 
are extremely simple as provided by our 
System. 

In the First Subdivision of the Organ 
now under consideration, covered and half- 
covered unimitative Flute-tones are fur- 
nished by the STILLGEDECKT, 16 FY., 
KLEINGEDECKT, 8 FT., and ROHRFLOTE, 8 FT.; 
which, on account of the harmonic upper 
partials their voices naturally contain, will 
be found to blend in a highly satisfactory 
manner with the more pungent voices of the 
String-toned unison and _harmonic-corro- 
borating stops of the Second Subdivision, 


8 Feet 
8 ” 


” 


” 
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imparting to them a fulness and quiet 
dignity, so much to be desired in the true 
Chamber Organ. The GemsHorns will add, 
by their contrasting voices, great richness 
to the full tone of the First Subdivision. 
In the tonal appointment of a Chamber 
Organ of necessarily somewhat limited size, 
the Specification writer must carefully 
weigh the value both in solo and combination 
of every stop he introduces. The golden 
rule in Chamber Organ stop appointment 
is that it must be so artistically proportioned 
and regulated throughout as to render it 
impossible for the performer to draw an 
undesirable combination. 

All the stops forming the Second Sub- 
division call for special care and skill in 
their scaling and voicing; for this Sub- 
division is, of the greatest importance in re- 
spect to its tonal character; and is likely, 
judging from what one commonly finds in 
instruments in this country, to be the least 
satisfactory of all the Subdivisions. The 
objectionably small scales favored by some 
of our organ-builders (probably on account 
of the great economy of expensive metal 
in their construction) are to be condemned. 
It is impossible to obtain from them the true 
Violoncello and Violin tones having the 
necessary breadth and richness character- 
istic of those yielded by the orchestral in- 


struments. The scale of the VIOLONCELLO 


should be CC 3.25 inches diameter, on the 
ratio ‘1 : 2.519, halving on the nineteenth 
pipe: and the scale of the Viourno should 
be CC 2.52 inches diameter, on the ratio 
1 : 2.3, halving on the twenty-first pipe. 
For the proportions of mouths and other 
particulars, the Specification writer can 
refer to what we say under “VIOLE D’- 
ORCHESTRE,” “VIOLIN,” and “VIOLONCELLO,” 
in “Organ-Stops.” The Viou Corner, 
yielding unimitative Viol Organ-tone, must 
be very carefully voiced and regulated. It 
is to be formed of three ranks of pipes, of 
Deucrana seale, as follows :— 


Viot Trercr .....Metal. 3146 Feet 
Vio, Twetrrn ...Metal. 224 ” 
Viou FIrreeNntH . Metal. 2 m 


In voicing this stop great care must be 
taken to produce a very soft string-tone 
of a silvery, singing quality; that of the 
TIERCE being the least assertive. In regu- 
lating, it is desirable to slightly and gradu- 
ally reduce the strength of tone in each 
rank as it rises in pitch, in accordance with 


the natural laws which govern compound 
musical sounds. Much depends on the 
artistic and scientific treatment of this 
important harmonic-corroborating stop. If 
it is made in the usual trade fashion, it had 
much better be omitted. 

The addition to this Second Subdivision 
of the ConTRABASSO, derived, by simple 
coupling, from the Pedal Organ, is of the 
greatest value, practically completing and 
imparting great dignity to the String 
Organ. Being inclosed in the Pedal Organ 
Swell-chamber, it can either be adjusted 
to any desired stationary tone or used with 
expression. 

The stops of the First Subdivision to be 
voiced on wind of 21% inches; and those of 
the Second Subdivision on wind of 31%4 
inches, 

Thumb-pistons are to be provided by 
means of which the two Subdivisions can 
be independently brought on or thrown off 
the Second Clavier as required. Combin- 
ation Thumb-pistons, of a convenient num- 
ber, to be located under the eclavier in the 
usual manner. 

The following are the Couplers desirable 
for the String Organ :— 


CouPLERS TO STRING ORGAN 

Orchestral Organ 1st Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 

Orchestral Organ 1st Subdivision 
Octave Coupler. 

Orchestral Organ 2nd Subdivision 
Unison Coupler. 

Orchestral Organ 2nd Subdivision 
Octave Coupler. 

Expression Levers, Nos. 3 and 4, con- 
trolling the Swell-boxes of the Subdivisions, 
are to be placed immediately to the right of 
Expression Lever, No. 2, controlling the 
Swell-box of the Grand Organ. 


ORCHESTRAL ORGAN 
FULLY EXPRESSIVE 
COMPASS CC TO ec — 61 NOTES 
FIRST EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
Inelosed in Swell-box No. 2 
. HOHLFLOTE 
. VIOLA D’AMORE 
. ORCHESTRAL FLuTE ... Wood. 
. Fuauto TRAVERSO ....Wood. 
5. OrcHESTRAL Picco.o .. Metal. 
. ORCHESTRAL Horn .... Metal. 
III. TREMOLANT 
SECOND EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 


Inclosed in Swell-box No. 3 
7. CONTRAFAGOTTO Wood. 16 Feet 


8 Feet 


” 
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8. FLavto AMABILE ..... Wood. 8 dd 
9. ORCHESTRAL CLARINET .Metal. 8 id 
10. ORCHESTRAL OBOE ....Metal. 8 dé 
31. Vox Humana ........ Metal. 8 “ 
12: MIGBRTGE ......00200006 Metal. 4 “3 


IV. TREMOLANT 

In the stop-apportionments of both the 
Subdivisions of this Orchestral Organ the 
principle of tonal contrast has been logically 
carried out, both with respect to each other 
and the four Subdivisions of the Grand and 
String Organs. The First Subdivision of 
the Organ now under consideration is 
appointed to represent the Flute section of 
the orchestra; while the Second Subdivision 
is appointed to, in like manner, represent 
its Reed instrument section. Although 
directly commanded by the Third Clavier, 
either or both of these Subdivisions can, by 
simple coupling, be commanded by the First 
and Second Claviers, in combination with 
any of their special tonal forces. The 
thoughtful organist cannot fail to realize 
the immense opportunities the system here 
set forth gives him for the production of 
compound tonal effects, characteristic of 
both the organ and the orchestra, impossible 
on any Chamber Organ hitherto constructed 
on ordinary lines. 

The Flutes of the orchestra are two in 
numker; namely the Flaus Traverso, also 
called the D Flute, and the Flauto Piccolo, 
or Octave Flute. These instruments are 
represented in the stop-appointment of the 
organ by the ORCHESTRAL FLUTE and 
FuiautTo Traverso, of 8 ft. and 4 ft. pitch, 
and ORCHESTRAL PiccoLo, or FLAuTO 
Piccoto, of 2 ft. pitch. These are very 
important stops, and the Specification writer 
must be very careful to describe the ma- 
terials and formation of their pipes, and 
the exact qualiy of their required tones. 
It is unusual to find in even the most 
ambitious organs perfectly satisfactory 
imitative ORCHESTRAL FLuTes. They have 
been made by great voicers, as we know 
from actual experience.* The Specification 
writer should study the tone of a fine Flauto 
Traverso, played by a master. He will 


observe that it has in combination a reed ° 


tone having a slight Clarinet quality, and 
that it is deficient in high upper partial 
tones. To meet this deficiency, in combin- 
ational effects, we have introduced the 
VioLta D’AMORE in this First Subdivision. 
*Full particulars and illustrations of the formation 


of such stops are given in our three works on the 
Organ. 


It will be observed that the Second Sub- 
division is, with the exception of two stops, 
devoted to lingual stops representing reed 
instruments of the orchestra, the more im- 
portant of which are the Oboe and Clarinet. 
These are the ORCHESTRAL OBOE, 8FT., and 
ORCHESTRAL CLARINET, 8 FT. Instead of a 
Facorto, 8 rt., we have inserted a ContTRa- 
FAGOTO, 16 F1., which, while yielding the 
same quality of tone as the unison stop, 
will impart great dignity and fulness to 
this Second Subdivision, and through it to 
the entire Orchestral Organ. The Muserrs, 
a softly voiced stop, of 4 ft. pitch, repre- 
sents the old and now disused Oboe Piccolo, 
also called Hautbois de Forét. The only 
labial stop is the FLauvro AMABILE, 8 FT., 
an open stop of small scale, yielding a sweet 
and refined unimitative Flute-tone, extreme- 
ly valuable in combination with every other 
voice in the Subdivision, and especially with 
those of the CLARINET and Vox Humana, 
which call for a Flute-tone to impart to 
them body and richness of intonation. 

The stops of the First Subdivision to be 
voiced on wind of 314 inches; and those of 
the Second Subdivision on wind of 334 
inches. 

Thumb-pistons are te be provided by 
means of which the two Subdivisions can 
be independently brought on or thrown off 
the Third Clavier as required. Combina- 
tion Thumb-pistons, of a convenient number, 
to be located under the clavier in the usual 
manner. 

Expression Levers Nos. 3 and 4, control 
the Swell-boxes Nos. 2 and 3, which also 
contain the Subdivisons of the String 
Organ. 


ANCILLARY PERCUSSION ORGAN 
Expressive — Inclosed in Swell-box No. 4 


a: AGARIEAION 05 ia scinonssenne Metal Tubes. 
“Aa | nt See ee Wood Bars. 
B. MCMIMNTA. gasses eueee owe Metal Plates. 


It is highly desirable and, indeed, essential 
that these stops be made flexible in tone 
and expressive; otherwise their tones would 
be of little value, and their employment in 
artistic playing practically impossible. 
Under perfect control, they lend themselves 
to the production of many beautiful musical 
effects both alone and in combination with 
labial stops. All stops, the sounds of 
which are produced by direct mechanical 
means, do not belong to the organ, and, 
accordingly, have to be used with great 
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reserve and good judgment on the part of 
the performer. The Specification writer 
should carefully consider the merits of the 
Percussion Stops as produced by the different 
makers, and select those which yield the 
most refined tones suitable for the true 
Chamber Organ. 


PERCUSSION ORGAN COUPLERS 
To First Clavier 
To Second Clavier 
To Third Clavier 


PERCUSSION 
EXPRESSION COUPLERS 

To Expression Lever No. 2 
To Expression Lever No. 3 
To Expression Lever No. 4 
Percussion Expression to be at all times 

controlled by special Expression Lever 

No. 5 

Although desirable, the Percussion Organ 
is by no means essential in a Chamber 
Organ. And as its proper installation 
requires considerable room and is necessar- 
ily expensive, it is not likely to be specified 
save for instruments of the first magnitude, 
and for which adequate accommodation has 
been provided in connection with a properly 
planned and appointed music-room. It 
should certainly not be introduced to the 
sacrifice of legitimate organ work. 

PEDAL ORGAN 


PARTLY EXPRESSIVE 
COMPASS CCC TO G 


UNEXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 


1. PRINCIPAIR « .4.<6s04 Wood. 16 Feet 
(44 Pipes) : 

2. DULCIANA 2éciscdns Metal. 16 Y 
(44 Pipes) 

SB OOTAVE? 4.04cncewsws Wood. 8 Me 
(From No. 1) 

A PTR okie cant eseee Metal. 8 " 
(From No. 2) 


EXPRESSIVE SUBDIVISION 
Inclosed in a Swell-Chamber 


5. BOuRDONECHO ....... Wood. 16 Feet 

6. ConrTrRABASSO Wood & Metal. 16 si 
(61 Pipes) 

7. FuLauto GRANDE ..... Wood. 8 oy 

8.* VIOLONCELLO ........ Metal. 8 
(From No. 6) 


9. ConTRA-SAxXOPHONE .Metal. 16 
10. Contra-TROMBONE ..Metal. 16 

In the stop-apportionments of the sub- 
divisions of this Organ ample provision ‘is 
made to meet all calls, in the form of 
appropriate analogous and_ contrasting 
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basses, for all effective and variously colored 
manual tonal combinations, without the un- 
desirable borrowing from manual stops. It 
will be observed that Organ-tone is fur- 
nished by the Princirpane, DuLCIANA, 
Octave, and Douce, having stationary 
voices; Flute-tone, open and covered, by 
the FLavro GRANDE and BourRDONECHO; 
String-tone by the ConrTRABAsso and 
VIOLONCELLO; Reed-tone by the ContTRa- 
SaxopHONE; and_ Brass-tone, by the 
ConTRA-TROMBONE. These six important 
stops, being inclosed in the Swell-chamber, 
are rendered capable of yielding, at least, 
five well marked degrees of strength of 
stationary voice: and they are also endowed 
with powers of expression, to be resorted 
to either separately, or conjointly with the 
manual Organs, as the performer may con- 
sider desirable. This simple arrangement 
would impart tonal powers never hitherto 
given to a Chamber Organ in this very 
important direction. 

The Swell-chamber, inclosing the Ex- 
pressive Subdivision, to be directly, and at 
all times, controlled by the Expression 
Lever No. 1, located at the left of all the 
others. But in addition to this constant 
control, three Couplers are to be: provided, 
by means of which the Swell-chamber may, 
at the will of the performer, be also con- 
tro'led by any one or more of the Ex- 
pression Levers belonging to manual Or- 
gans This arrangement is essential to the 
ful! o%ice of the expressive Pedal Organ. 


CovupLers TO PepAL ORGAN 


erties 500 asa avasexaiel gnc Unison Coupler 
Grand) Ofgan) oi6s:60)5.0:2 sis Octave Coupler 
Strine Orean. .ci0siscisecivies Unison Coupler 
Orchestra! Organ ......... Unison Coupler 
Pedal O1reane sic cieiviemaib iors Octave Coupler 


PEDAL EXPRESSION COUPLERS 

To Expression Lever No. 2 
To Expression Lever No. 3 
To Expression Lever No. 4 

From the principles of tonal appointment 
set forth in these Articles; and the repre- 
sentative scheme of  stop-apportionment 
given, in accordance with our system, in the 
specified lists of stops of the different 
Organs and their Subdivisions, the Organ 
Architect and Specification writer should 
find no great difficulty in properly design- 
ing true Chamber Organs of any required 
size, 


THE END 





Unit vs Straight 


V. — Some Facts and Figures 


EMERSON 


EFORE comparing the relative merits 
B of the so-called Unit and Straight 

organ, we must agree upon the mean- 
ing of the terms. A Unit Organ is one 
in which all the registers or voices are units 
and the pipes of which are planted upon 
unit chests. A Straight Organ is one in 
which the various ranks are planted upon 
ventil, valve or slider chests in such a 
manner that all the pipes of a given note 
speak from a common source of energy 
or motion and the ranks of which do not 
appear in more than one relation on any 
manual or pedal. To my mind, a _ unit 
implies something more than the mere 
transference or borrowing of a voice or 
rank from one manual to another at the 
same pitch. A unit is a register provided 
with sub or super extension of the normal 


pitch and must appear on one or more 
manuals at more than one pitch. 

In one respect Mr. Elliott is right. 
Absolutely Straight organs are hardly ever 
built nowadays, and certainly ought not to 


be built. I know of no responsible de- 
signer (including Mr. Audsley) who does 
not include a certain amount of what is 
technically unit- work in his design. This 
is particularly true of the Pedal. Would 
the builder of the Straight Organ be 
allowed to unify or augment his Pedal? 
Obviously not. Yet such augmentation is 
absolutely justified. Mr. E. M. Skinner, in 
his “Modern Organ,’ devotes a whole 
chapter to a defense of Pedal augmentation. 
Dr. George A. Audsley recommends both 
pedal extension and, under proper con- 
ditions, the borrowing of some of the 
manual doubles (see “Organ of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” page 269). No one would 
charge the Johannesburg Town-Hall organ 
with being a Unit Organ, yet Mr. Alfred 
Hollins has provided a Pedal Organ of 
twenty stops having but six actual voices. 
The writer recently designed a _ Pedal 
Organ (Atlantic City high school) having 
thirty-four stops, twenty-seven of which 
were derived from seven extended Pedal 
units. This sort of unification, when 
properly scaled and voiced, needs no 


L. RICHARDS 


defense, and the builder of the Straight 
Organ ought not to be denied this advan- 
tage. 

Have such units a legitimate place in an 
organ? The answer depends upon two 
considerations: (1) the artistic design of the 
unit in its relation to the whole tonal 
scheme; and (2) the cost. 

In unifying a register it must be remem- 
bered that the initial expense of supplying 
the unit mechanism about doubles the cost. 
Therefore nothing is gained in most types 
of action if only one borrow is taken. At 
least two or three borrows must be taken 
to justify the expense, else it is better to 
supply two stops and get the benefit of the 
different voicing even when nothing will 
be added to the ensemble. Much of the 
success of a unit depends upon its treatment. 
Seales, voicing and finishing must differ 
radically from ordinary practice to get 
satisfactory results. 

From an artistic standpoint, units may 
be introduced into the tonal design of an 
organ to enrich or color the unison ranks 
and to avoid repeating the same voice or 
tone color in the various pitches or, what is 
more important, on different manuals. But 
before the introduction of the unit is allowed 
the department or manual must be pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of founda- 
tion registers. Thus, assuming a division 
already equipped with a double, several 
eight-foot strings, flutes and reeds and con- 
siderable “upper” work, it is permissible to 
introduce a flute unit drawing at 16-8-4-224- 
2 to be used in combination with the unison 
registers. The unit so introduced will 
make possible a great variety of combina- 
tions with the unison registers (by unison 
registers I do not necessarily mean 8’ tone) 
and thus supply variety and interest to the 
division in question. The unit thus applied 
will serve an artistic purpose. 

The cost of a ninety-seven note flute unit 
will average from $1,000. to $1,200. accord- 
ing to the builder, scales and pressure. It 
will give us six stops, say a Lieblich 
Gedeckt 16’ in the Pedal, a Swell Bourdon 
16’, Gedeckt 8’, a Flute 4’, a Twelfth 224’, 
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and a Flautino 2’. The cost of these stops 
if inserted individually would be about 
$2,900. figuring the Pedal at $600., the 
Swell 16’ at $700., the 8’ at $450., the 4’ 
at $400., and the 224’ and 2’ at $375. each. 
These figures are conservative'y low. I 
think we ean all agree that the $1,900. saved 
by introducing the unit could be_ better 
spent in adding other voices. 


The same thing is true of an eighty-five 
note reed. The cost of such a unit will 
run from $1,000. to $1,500. depending on 
the scale and pressure. It will draw on the 
manual at 16’-8’-4’ and on the pedal at 16’. 
If inserted as four stops a very slight gain 
in power will be had, but the cost will vary 
from $2,459. to $3,000., figuring the manual 
16’* at $1,000. to $1,200., the 8’ at $500. to 
$600., the 4’ at $450. to $500., and the pedal 
from $900. to $1,100. Could not the $1,500. 
saved in this case be better spent? Con- 
sidering that most reeds lose little by such 
unification, the answer is certainly yes. 


It must be understood that all classes of 
tone cannot be unified. To my mind it is 
definitely settled that Diapasons cannot be 


so treated and under no _ circumstances 
should it be attempted. Strings suffer 
nearly as much, although a 16’ manual 
string may, under favorable conditions, be 
brought down to the pedal. Powerful 
flutes with well developed ground tone ought 
not to be unified. On the other hand, reeds, 
soft flutes, Dulcianas, Gemshorns, and the 
like may be unified with fairly good results, 
and where cost is an element to be con- 
sidered such unification may be safely 
undertaken. 


Great care, however, must be taken in 
introducing units not to interfere with the 
artistic balance of the organ. In my 
opinion, given a manual department of 
sufficient foundation and unison registers 
with the attendant harmonic corroboration, 
unit ranks may be safely added in the pro- 
portion of one unit to every five unison 
registers. Modern types of actions lend 
themselves to this sort of unification readily 
and make a very practical mechanical lay- 
out. Great care must be used in the scaling, 
voicing and tone color of the unit. The 
treatment of the units in these matters is 
quite different from ordinary practice and 


*Because this will not stand on a manual sound- 
board it will ccst nearly as much as a unit. 
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the designer should have the advice of 
someone experienced in unit work before 
undertaking to include units in an organ 
design. 

If we allow that the unit has a place in 
organ design, why may not the idea be 
carried to its logical conclusion and all of 
the voices unified? So long as we permit 
the indiscriminate use of inter-manual sub 
and super couplers, we have no real defense 
to the suggestion. The tonal objection to 
the unit is the loss of repeated notes in a 
chord, the thinness of the middle of the 
register, and the violation of the accoustical 
law that the doubles and octaves should be 
subordinate in seale and power to the 
unison. But exactly the same thing happens 
when the. sub and super couplers are 
brought into play and the tonal balance is 
thereby upset. It must be admitted that 
the modern Unit Organ built without 
couplers has this advantage: that by 
grouping the units on each manual accord- 
ing to a definite design better tonal balance, 
particularly in ensemble, can be obtained 
than in the Straight Organ coupled. The 
amount of 16’-8’-4’ tone is predetermined 
and voiced and finished accordingly. There 
is no turning of the 16’s on the manuals 
into doleful 32’s and the 4’ into piercing 
piccolos as on the Straight Organ. This 
argument applies, of course, only to the 
Unit built without couplers, or at least 
without sub and super couplers, and this 
type of Unit is less offensive artistically 
than the type where all of the registers are 
unified and coupled as well. There is cer- 
tainly some element of justice in the con- 
tention that the Unit Organ, built without 
couplers, is no more offensive than the 
Straight Organ coupled, but neither of them 
ean be defended on strictly artistie or 
accoustieal grounds. 

Good engineering always considers relative 
costs, and this applies to organ design as 
well as other structures. How do the Units 
and the Straight Organs compare in cost? 
In an organ made up entirely of units, the 
cost will average $1,000. a rank with $100. 
additional for each borrow. Assuming 
three borrows besides the parent ranks to 
each unit, we can get for our $15,000. not 
more than eleven ranks and forty-four stops. 
Further assuming that both Unit and 
Straight Organs have three manua's and 
allowing, in the ease of the Straight Organ, 
only five 16’ stops (two at $750. and three 
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at $1,000.) three on the pedal and two on 
the manuals, we can get twenty-one man- 
ual stops at an average price of $500. per 
stop. Allowing one such stop to the Pedal, 
we can get an organ of four stops on the 
Pedal, six on the Great, ten on the Swell, 
and six on the Choir, twenty-six stops, 1348 
pipes. Since the softer accompanimental 
stops, two to each manual, are virtually 
repeated tone colors and counting the 
Pedal 8’ we have at most nineteen tonal 
units. This is not so bad, but there is no 
flexibility and nothing but a very tiresome 
organ can be designed. The Unit will have 
about 985 pipes and will not make so much 
noise, have much greater flexibility, and, 
considering the repeated foundation tone on 
the manuals of the Straight Organ, almost 
as much tonal variety. 

Now let us try introducing units into the 
Straight Organ. We can reduce the Pedal 
16’ to two, give them octave extensions, 
add a quint if we like, borrow from our 
manual units three 16’s and one 8’ and have 
a Pedal Organ of nine stops, far more 
effective than the Straight. The cost of our 
Pedal will be, on the same basis of figures, 
$2,600. Now if we allow $750. for one 
manual double, we can have _ seventeen 
straight stops and one unit on each manual. 
The Great now has eight stops, the Swell 
twelve, the Choir eight, the Pedal nine, or 
a total of thirty-seven stops as against 
twenty-six for the Straight and forty-four 
for the Unit. The total gain will be even 
greater, for the scheme will allow a heavy 
reed on the Great, a soft reed and flute unit 
on either Swell or Choir as desired. This 
means at least one solo reed and two soft 
flutes can be omitted in favor of other voices 
so that we can now count on the equivalent 
of twenty-five voices by this design. So 
that for $15,000. we may have 


Voices Stops Pipes 
Unit 11 44 985 
Straight 19 26 1348 
Combination* 25 xf 138* 


The costs used in this analysis represent 
the average figures of three responsible 
builders, firms in business more than ten 
years, having resources exceeding $100,000. 
and a reputation for the successful com- 
pletion of Unit, Straight, and combination 
Unit and Straight organs. Lower and 


*I include the three voices saved as outlined in the 
preceding. 


higher estimates can be obtained, but this 
represents about an average. I could 
guarantee bids within the prices named. 


Other considerations important in judging 
a contest between the Unit and the Straight 
would be the type of attion employed. 
Could the Straight use tubular pneumatic 
against the Unit’s electric? The seales and 
wind pressures are also important items of 
cost. The position of the organ and the 
absence of case work must be considered. 
And most important of all is the voicing. 
More than anything else, the method of 
voicing Unit Organs has been responsible 
for their down-fall. Every register has 
usually been treated as a distinctive thing, 
without any regard to the balance of the 
tonal design. The result is that there is no 
blend or combinational quality in the 
registers. Harsh, forced and strident tone 
are the effects achieved, with the result that 
every voice is contending against every other 
voice. The tumult is most irritating to a 
refined ear, and even the average audience 
cannot stand it long. A vague unrest and 
irritation seizes upon the listener and ulti- 
mately he is driven out of the auditorium 
or theater, vaguely dissatisfied, without a 
very definite understanding of what caused 
him to leave. 


The Straight Organ is hardly ever open 
to this objection. The various registers being 
fixed, some attempt at blend and ensemble 
is usually attempted by the builder and an 
instrument far more satisfying to the ear 
is the result. But such ‘an organ, unless 
it be of large size with many independent 
resources on each manual, soon becomes 
deadly monotonous and neither the audience 
nor the organist can long sustain interest 
in such an instrument and both quit utterly 
bored and unsatisfied. But where the two 
systems are combined, the tonal balance and 
blending qualities preserved, the requisite 
flexibility and change of tone color may be 
found in the units. 


The thing unrealized today is the fact of . 


the almost wholly unexplored resources of 
harmonie augmentation. A system whereby 
the various upper partials of the prime tone 
may be reinforced or even distorted by 
means of mutation ranks is beginning to 
be appreciated. For this purpose the unit 
ranks furnish fine material. The things 
that can be done with a properly graded 
Twelfth to a string, Flute, a soft Reed, or 
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even to a Diapason, seem to be almost un- 
realized by the average organist. 

Unit ranks cannot be made to take the 
place of mixtures, as is sometimes tried, 
because mixtures to be at all successful 
must be in perfect tune, and harmonic 
mutation stops derived from units with 
the exception of the octaves is necessarily 
out of tune in the tempered scale. Twelfth’s 
may do fairly well, but Seventeenth’s and 
Nineteenth’s cannot successfully be obtained 
from unit ranks. This is the fundamental 
fallacy underlying the attempt to derive 
mixtures from unit ranks. 

The writer will not attempt, in this all too 
lengthy article, to suggest various tonal lay- 
outs demonstrating the use of the combin- 
ation of unit and straight ranks. An ex- 
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amination of this treatment van be found in 
several of the writer’s recent specifications, 
the most notable one being that of the At- 
lantic City high school organ, where this 
treatment has been applied with very suc- 
cessful results, 

My conclusion is: that from an artistic 
standpoint as well as one of expense, there 
is no question but that neither Unit nor 
Straight organs are satisfactory unless the 
straight organ is of enormous size; that the 
practical and artistically satisfying organ 
of medium size is one in which both systems ~ 
are used and developed to their best ad- 
vantage. Like most other things on this 
earth, there is a middle ground upon which 
most of us can stand where truth and beauty 
can be found. 


The Unit Proposition Discussed 


JOHN HAMMOND 


Mr. Hammond plays the largest 
theater organ in the world — the 
Austin in the Eastman Theater, 
Rochester; it is of course a Straight, 
but Mr. Hammond has played 
Units for years. 


I HAVE read the article on the Unit Sys- 
tem with much interest, the more so as I 
had no clue to the identity of the author. 
Unquestionably, as the author states, the 
Unit system affords great flexibility with 
the expenditure of a minimum of effort. 
The allusion to the weak points of the 
Straight Organ must likewise go unchal- 
lenged; and one can not help admiring the 
frankness of the admission that the Unit 
Organ has been and is being poorly planned 
and very often more poorly played. The 
explanation of the mechanical principles of 
the Unit system is well done and may be 
easily grasped. 

One would, in fact, be almost tempted 
to put the seal of approval upon the en- 
tire Unit system after the first reading of 
the article; but a perusal awakens a few 
doubts in the mind of at least ‘one theater 
organist. It is rather disconcerting to be 
informed that “the future will show a broad 
cooperation with a sensible compromise of 
both systems” and later on to be confronted 
with a specification in which only the Unit 
system is represented. Then, too, there is 





the doctrine quoted as the cornerstone of 
the Unit system — “pitch is color’; I for 
one refuse to see that the employment of 
pitch as color is peculiar to or original 
with the Unit system, inasmuch as_ the 
Straight has long employed pitch as color 
—otherwise, why the use of any but stops 
of 8’ pitch; and why stb and super coup- 
lers, unison cut-outs, ete.? When, there- 
fore, the defender of the Unit system up- 
holds the reduction of the various tone 
colors of the Straight Organ, and bases 
his defense of such a reduction on the 
premise that the recognition of pitch as 
color is peculiar to the United system, his 
argument does not hold water. In fact it 
looks very much as of his own defense is 
in a fair way of showing that it does 
nothing but detract from the existent tone 
colors, while in no wise replacing them. 
Assuming, however, that the Unit system 
values pitch so highly as a color that it can 
dispense with all but the primary tone 
colors, let us proceed with our examination 
of the article. The author is right in say- 
ing that diapason tone is too neutral a 
tint for the theater and that it should not 
be overdone; but it is a matter of acous- 
tical common sense that any mass of tone, 
orchestral or otherwise, should have a cer- 
tain proportion of ground or fundamental 
tone to make it a well-balanced, homogen- 
eous, tonal entity. This brings us to the 
statement, frankly made, that the theater 
organ is a melodie instrument and that mat- 
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ters of blend and balance are relatively 
unimportant. Now the author of the art- 
icle has very correctly informed us in an 
earlier paragraph that above all else mon- 
otony is to be avoided in the theater. It 
would seem, however, that he is either un- 
willing to abide by his own premises, or 
does not fully comprehend their import. 
In the theater, monotony is to be avoided 
in every particular: the music must not be 
monotonous as to program, rhythm, har- 
monic treatment, form, mood, color, or 
Stryie. Webster defines monotony as “an irk- 
some uniformity of any kind.” Our author 
has lost sight of the fact that with constant 
repetition ANYTHING becomes monotonous, 
and melody is no exception to the rule. 
The Unit, being in the author’s own words 
primarily a melodic instrument, must, per- 
force, breed a melodic monotony, and hence 
again is guilty of one of the very things 
which its sponsors condemn. Regarding 
melodic monotony, one has only to imagine 
how delicious the first of a dozen cream 
puffs tastes and how sickening the same 
taste becomes as the last one of the dozen 
is consumed. 


Let us go back to the Unit system’s at- 


titude on blend and balance. Our author 
tells us that the Unit should be judged as 
a solo instrument, designed for flexibility 
in making solo combinations. We are as- 
sured that “ it is lacking in 8’ tones and 
is topheavy in shrill pitches—take off the 
shrill stuff when hooking up the crescendo.” 
The last is undeniably good advice; but 
will the resulting body of tone give a satis- 
factory mass of tone, a tonal body of ade- 
quate power, yet unoffensive, sonorous, and 
balanced? Not unless the original com- 
plement of 8’ stops is sufficient to produce 
a blended tonal mass of sufficient power 
to dominate the rest of the tonal body— 
and to adequately meet the needs of the 
auditorium. We are told that through the 
employment of large scales and _ heavy 
pressures such a body of tone can be pro- 
duced from a small group of the primary 
tone colors. It is well at this point to make 
use of a comparison. Imagine an orches- 
tra composed of a flute, oboe, bassoon, 
trumpet, horn, trombone, first violin, sec- 
on violin, viola, cello, and bass. All of 
the orchestral tone colors are here repre- 
sented and many lelightful solo combin- 
ations are possible. A pleasing, satisfac- 
tory tutti, however, is out of the question. 
The writer once had the pleasxre (?) of 
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hearing an orchestra of six men play “THE 
Star SpPANGLED BANNER.” The orchestra 
consisted of piano, violin, ’cello, trumpet, 
bass, and drums. All six men played well 
and valiantly and made quite a bit of noise, 
but I have yet to hear the national anthem 
sound worse. Going further, can any one 
compare the quality of tone produced by 
two violinists playing fff to that produced 
by ten violinists playing mf A!though 
each may be equally measured as to volume 
there is a silken smoothness in the latter 
not to be compared with the harsh scrape 
of the former. 

In view of the above facts, does it seem 
possible that a group of 20 stops playing 
fff can produce as pleasing a body of tone 
as a group of 60 stops voiced mf ? 

Quoting the defender of the Unit system 
once more we receive the information that 
each stop is, in a way, an exaggerated 
color. “The flute must be fluty, the string 
stringy, ete.” As solo stops this distinct- 
ive contrast is to be desired above all else 
but, while speaking of color, how about the 
art of the painter? He must mix his colors 
to produce other colors; suppose he limits 
himself to the three primary colors and in- 
sists that they be as glaring as possible— 
“the red must be red, the blue must be very 
blue, ete.” He can obtain with his three 
primary colors the following; 


Red and yellow = orange 

Red and blue = purple 

Red and blve and yellow = brown 

Yellow and blue = green 

We see that with our three primary col- 
ors we can obtain four more or. seven col- 
ors in all. Not that these colors are 
beautiful, but if they were the sole stock 
of the artist, the eye would soon find noth- 
ing fresh in his works. We would soon 
miss the multitude of elusive effects ob- 
tainable by mixing various gradations of 
the primary colors. I went to a theater 
the other evening where there was a good 
Unit and a good player. Ten minutes after 
I entered I knew that there were just five 
tone colors on that organ and I also felt 
that no surprisingly novel combinations 
could enchant me since only combinations 
of those five colors were possible. 

Of course it will be argued that just as 
a painter can obtain many gradations of 
his primary colors by dilution, so can an 
organist grade his primary colors with the 
super effective Unit crescendo, hut a little 
thought shows us that, whereas the artist 
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can take three tubes of color and concoct 
a dozen shades of red or blue or yellow 
without appreciably lessening his stock of 
color which is his reserve for the remainder 
of his painting, the organist really has only 
a little dab of each. By the manipulation 
of his erescendos he may succeed in creating 
a delightful color, but it is useless after he 
obtains it because for accompaniment he 
must use some of the color that he has 
already incorporated in his combination; 
moreover, the first movement of his swell 
pedals for the purpose of expression will 
destroy his color just as surely as an un- 
favorable light reflection will destroy the 
color scheme of a beautifvl picture. 


Then too we must remember that each of 
the primary colors of the organ can not 
be graded independently of the others. 
Now theoretically if we could first collect 
a sufficient number of the various primary 
stops, e. g; 4 diapasons, 4 flutes open, 4 
flutes closed, 4 strings, 4 tubas, 4 clarinets, 
and 4 Vox Hvmanas; and if we could have 
each of these stops of full compass from 
16’ to 1’ in pitch; and if each stop could 
be drawn on either manual of a two manual 
console (first or second touch at will) at 
any pitch including the harmonic pitches 
(and also at any pitch on the pedal); and 
if, inside of two large swell boxes, between 
which the stops would be equally divided 
so as to separate the accompanying from the 
solo bodies, we sliould build a series of 
smaller boxes with individual shutters, we 
could provide a series of manually con- 
trolled levers by which the exact amount 
of primary tone color that was desired 
could be obtained at any desired pitch and 
then be mixed with the amount of any pri- 
mary color or colors, and the resulting tint 
when obtained would be controlled express- 
ively by the pedal-controlled shutters of the 
larger box. Here we would more nearly 
approach the freedom of the artist in mix- 
ing his colors and here we would come 
perilously close to a Unit system that would 
solve the whole problem of tonal flexibility, 
coupled with a satisfactory ensemble. 


Now for a brief resume’: The chief 
claim of the Unit system is flexibility and 
the avoidance of monotony. The first claim 
is granted. The second has been refuted, 
the claim that the Unit is chiefly melodic 
signifying a monotony of style; while 
primary colors that are incapable of inde- 
pendent tempering before combination, 
render any extensive tonal combinations 
impossible. The statement that pitch is color 
gives the Unit no advantage since pitch has 
long played an important part in the color 
scheme of the Straight Organ. 

The Straight Organ has the advantage of 
balanced ensemble without which climax, 
smoothness, and a variety of style are im- 
possible; it is lacking in flexibility and this 
is the very thing that the Unit possesses : 
hence, if we lay out first the specification 
of a suitable Straight Organ, and then unify 
its primary colors and give it the advan- 
tages of a Unit console and the second 
touch, we shall probably obtain the most 
satisfactory instrument that can be had at 
the present time. 


H. St. J. NAFTEL 


Mr. Naftel is organist of the Cap- 
itol Theater, Winnipeg, Canada, 
and plays the largest theater organ 
in Winnipeg -- a Unit of thirteen 
registers. 


I AGREE with the fundamental principles 
expoxnded in same, with the exception of 
the following: 

1. The Gedeckt I would carry down to 
16’ tone to serve as a softer Pedal Stop 
than the Tibia Plena, which is very useful 
sometimes. 

2. Open Diapason I would extend up- 
wards to 4’ pitch on the manual to bright- 
en the full organ: but do not advocate the 
32’ Pedal tone except in the case of very 
large theaters, as these heavy pedal tones 
are not agreeable to the ear of the average 
audience. 

3. French Horn I would also place on 
the solo at 8’. 





Edward 


Bunnett 


ERNEST E. ADCOCK 


DWARD BUNNETT, Mus. Doe. (Con- 
tab.), F.R.C.O., who died in the early 
part of this year, was born on June 

26th., 1834, at Shipdham in the county of 
Norfolk. At an early age he showed a re- 
markable love and aptitude for music, and 
when six years old paid his first visit to 
Norwich Cathedral, where he heard some 
numbers from “THE MESSIAH” sung. A 
year later he was taken to the famous Dr. 
Z. Buck, the Cathedral organist, to whom he 
sang “But THovu Dinst not LEAVE” in the 
correct key of A. When asked why he did 
so, he replied, “Because that is the key I 
heard the chorister sing it in last year.” The 
lad had, therefore, the precious gift of ab- 
solute pitch. 

The following year Bunnett became a pro- 
bationer at Norwich Cathedral, and in due 
course became a full chorister, thus com- 
mencing a life-long musical connection with 
the fine old city. 

Amongst his most dearly cherished remi- 
niscences was the occasion on which he sang 
with Jenny Lind and Miss Dolly in the trio 
“Lirtr Tutxne Eyes” from Eman. This 
was at a charity concert held in St. Andrew’s 
Hall in Norwich in 1849. Two years pre- 
vious to this Jenny Lind was engaged to 
sing at the Norwich Triennial Musical Fes- 
tival and was the guest of Bishop and Mrs. 
Stanley at the Palace. The “Swedish Night- 
ingale” attended a service at the Cathedral 
at which the anthem was the trio “JEsus 
HEAVENLY MASTER” from Spohr’s “Crvci- 
FIXION.” This was sung by Choristers 
Archibald Mann, George Cartright and Ed- 
ward Bunnett and we are told that the great 
singer was moved to tears by the purity of 
tone and beautiful rendering of the music. 
She afterwards expressed her gratitude to 


the boys at the Palace, and sitting down at 
the piano, sang them some of her favourite 
Swedish airs. 


Later on, young Bunnett became an ar- 
ticled pupil of Dr. Buck and in due course 
his recognized assistant. Everybody ex- 
pected him eventually to become organist, 
but great was the surprise when, on the 
retirement of the “Old Doctor,” the claims 
of Bunnett were set aside. However, Nor- 
wich shewed its appreciation of his gifts by 
making him Organist of the Corporation, a 
position which he continued to hold to the 
day of his death. He was also organist to 
the Norwich Triennial Musical Festivals for 
many years, and likewise held the position 
of organist and choirmaster of St. Peter 
Maneroft Chureh—the premier church of 
the city after the cathedral. The Royal 
College of Organists in London also recog- 
nized his merits by electing him to their 
Council, and whenever new organs were erec- 
ted throughout East Anglia, Bunnett was 
sure to be engaged to open them. 


His published music was fairly extensive, 
but of course his most popular composition 
was the well-known Magnificat and Nune 
Dimittis in F, the sale of which ran into 
many, many thousands. This work was 
offered to Messrs. Novello & Co. to buy, but 
they refused and so the Doctor had it pub- 
lished by them at his own risk and expense, 
much to his own eventual gain. 


He took his Mus. Bae. degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1856, and his Mus. Doe. in 1869. 
As an exponent.of the old style of organ 
technic he had few equals when in his prime, 
and he will long be remembered with great 
esteem and affection by all lovers of music 
in Norfolk and Norwich. 


To England 


ENGLAND'S high principles and bull-dog tenacity are bound to pull 


her through. 


Let me again say, British pride and British honor 


have always been the best collateral in the world!—Alvin W. Krech at 


a Bankers’ Convention 
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A Few of New York’s Notables 


I]. — St. Mary the Virgin — a High Church Service 


HE most famous of the high churches, 

and the highest of the high, so far as 

New York is concerned, is the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin. Its services re- 
quire two* organists, two organs, and two 
choirs. On the afternoon of Sunday the 
7th of January there was a carol service 
and no sermon. At 3:50 the prelude began, 
with gallery organ and two violins, Bach’s 
Larso from the D Minor Concerto for two 
violins. The sudden and non-apologetic 
entrance of violins in the beginning of a 
“solemn vespers” service in the highest of 
our high churches struck me at the time as 
being all out of place; but I changed my 
mind later. 

After the prelude finished there was 
absolute silence for a minute or two; I did 
not change my mind that it would have been 
better for Mr. Westerfield to have im- 
provised and thus filled the gap. A negro 
came in and sat in a pew near the rear; 
its only other occupant, a stout man with 
bald head, moved over to the opposite end 
of the pew. The church was about filled 
for the service, and a few stood in the rear. 
A young man came down the side aisle, 
crossed the rear, kneeled in the center aisle 
as he crossed, spoke to a friend, and both 
went back to where the first came from, both 
kneeled as they crossed the center aisle. There 
were very few that did not kneel before 
entering the pews; many crossed themselves 
as in the Catholic church. 

The best solution of the processional and 
recessional problem I have yet heard of was 
presented here. The gallery choir of adults 
sang unaccompanied a carol, “THE BirTH- 
DAY OF THE LorD,” from Nurnberg 
*Mr. Raymond V. Nold is organist and choirmaster, 


and Mr. George W. Westerfield is associate organist 
and plays the services. 


Gesangbuch, 1544, and as they sang, the 
chancel choir of boys and men entered in 
procession, followed in turn by another 
processional of the clergy and their as- 
sistants, numbering about two _ dozen, 
wearing red and white instead of black and 
white vestments, with the exception of three 
or four of the chiefs who were dressed ini 
gorgeous robes of gold and white, somewhat 
after the manner of our wildest dreams for 
oriental potentates. It made a pretty show; 
as already once confessed, I changed my 
mind about it also after the service had 
worn on. Each pair of the two processionals 
kne!t as they reached the front center of the 
choir. 

Then there were some brief prayers, with 
amens by the chancel choir. And then three 
Psalms were sung to three Gregorian melo- 
dies, alternating on verses between chancel 
and gallery choirs. 

The real service, so far as it impressed 
me, came next, in the form of Lemare’s 
setting in A of the “Maaniricat.” = It 
was sung by the adult gallery choir, with 
organ, two violins, and kettle drums. I 
know of no Magnificat equal to this; I should 
never have thought Lemare capable of it. 
I presume it was fifteen minutes long, 
maybe twenty or thirty. As it began one 
group of the red-and-white attendants 
passed s'owly across to the other side, and 
there lit up an incense burner which they 
carried at the end of a rope. Then they 
proceeded to go through a long ceremony of 
picking out little groups of attendants and 
swinging the incense burner (which smoked 
profusely at each swing) at each group, first 
bowing to them and being bowed to in re- 
turn, and as the incense was swung 
methodically at them, they would nod at it. 
It was also swung at the altar and at the | 
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priests, and finally one of the lesser func- 
tionaries came out near the congregation 
and swung it at the congregation, and the 
congregation (at least the initiated) nodded 
back at it just as the others had done. By 
this time the altar was well filled with white 
smoke and the auditorium with the odor of 
incense. The second group of red-and- 
white attendants stood all the while on 
the two sides of the altar, in semicircle. By 
the time the swinging of the imeense was 
over, the “MAGNIFICAT” was about finished 
also. The music was excellent. I would 
eall it dramatic rather than churchly; but 
then my notions of churehliness were largely 
upset by this service, and I’m not yet sure 
just what I would call it, save that I cer- 
tainly would approve of it. That’s how it 
impressed me. 

The “Nunc Druirtis” was not so good, 
and of only the usual length. Then fol- 
lowed an “office hymn,” sung antiphonally 
by the two choirs, on a plain chant, after 
which two brief sentences were sung, and the 
altar group sat down. Five carols followed: 

“We THREE KrnGs,”’ Gevaert, a good 
number with a peculiar droning effect from 
the male voices; sung unaccompanied, and 
with merely a chord to start it; 

“Stanat Mater Speciosa,” Chadwick, an 
uninteresting bit of unaccompanied music, 
sung in Latin; 

“TuE THREE KINGs,” an old Catalan 
Nativity Song arranged by Kurt Schindler 
for soprano solo; a fine Christmas number, 
and well done by a good soprano soloist, 
with accompaniment of organ and strings; 
Mr. Westerfield used a vicious staccato on 
the old organ under his command for certain 
effects here and there, and again the effect 
was entirely good and not unchurchly; 

“THERE 18 NO Roser,” Bax, was another 
soprano solo, characterized by much vim 
and fine climaxes, but otherwise rather un- 
interesting ; 

“THREE KINGS HAVE JOURNEYED,” Cor- 
nelius, was an unaccompanied number with 
bass obligato against the chorus; it was 
rather a difficult number and very good; the 
obligato was quite unusual in style. 

During the singing of the first of these 
five carols the collection was taken. When 
finished, two men took it at once to the 
front, where it was received by one of the 
attendants and taken care of in the usual 
way; the two men stood a moment, and then 
passed out to the right of the choir. It 
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was unusual and entirely sensible to oms 
that commonplace gibberish about the taking 
of the collection as though it really amounted 
to something in our millionaire age. If a 
collection should some day amount to a 
million dollars, or even five hundred thou- 
sand, perhaps it might be the cause of 
special thanksgiving of some sort or 
another; but when five thousand is about 
the limit, and fifteen dollars the average, 
it is hypoerasy and nonsense to sing about 
it or make any pretense of offering it to 
God. And I’m not forgetting the incident 
of the widow’s mite either. 

After the final carol, things again began 
to stir in the red-and-white group of at- 
tendants, and the gallery organist (in fact 
both organists were in the gallery through- 
out the service, Mr. Nold conducting) im- 
provised; the attendants all spread out 
across the altar and kneeled for a moment 
or two. Mr. Westerfield’s improvisation 
lead him into the first line of a good old 
hymn tune and the whole congregation 
joined in singing it, while the incense and 
smoke again became active at the front. 
Imagine a congregation singing in St. Mary 
the Virgin, highest of the high churches. 
There were sensible looking men and women 
doing it too, not feeble-minds of the sort 
that are so often conspicuous in affairs of 
sentiment such as church services quite fre- 
quently are. 


Then more improvising, another first line, 
and again the choir and congregation joined 


in a fine old hymntune. Then there were 
a few very brief prayers, with amens by the 
chancel choir. A man in the congregation 
attempted to join them and chimed in with 
an amen, only to get it wrong. And during 
the singing of this second hymn the reces- 
sional was progressing in an orderly fashion. 
It is altogether the finest solution of the 
recessional that I know of. The gallery 
choir can do it well and to the end while 
the other choir and clergy are disappearing. 
Then brief silence, and the postlude, Rhein- 
berger’s THEME AND Variations from the 
C minor Suite. 

It was a service of contradictions. And 
yet withal the most effective and impressive 
and genuine church service of the character 
I have ever heard of. I went prepared to 
be disappointed, for I did not like high 
churches, and I had heard a few who had 
been there say the music was poorly ren- 
dered. Well, perhaps compared to string 
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quartet work or the work of the Philhar- 
monie Orchestra or the Boston Orchestra 
before the labor unions destroyed their per- 
fection the music of the Gallery choir of 
St. Mary the Virgin may have been im- 
perfect; but when the quantity of it is con- 
sidered and the purpose of it, together with 
the funds devoted to it, one can only wonder 
that it was so excellent. I found no im- 
perfections to trouble me; no crudeness, no 
apparent indifference to finish. On the con- 
trary I consider the music of that service 
about as satisfactory as church music need 
ever become. 

Mr. Westerfield’s accompaniments were 
excellent. On occasion he could pull up a 
grand climax and overtop the voices beau- 
tifully — when it had to be done to gain 
the effect. The music was largely dramatic. 
The service was apparently a show. I 
would eall it a religious show. I likewise 
would advise every visitor to attend an 
afternoon choral service when the agony of 
sermonizing does not drive one to distrac- 
tion. There is something religiously sincere, 
much more religiously sincere in this service 
than a reader can accept from a mere recital 
of the technic of the service, and my task 
has been merely to give the actual technic 
of the service. It’s a service that is far 
famed. Contradictions? There were a 
very few short prayers, two short Scripture 
lessons; the rest of the service, the rest of 
the religious sincerity and devotion was 
entirely derived from the music. Yet there 
was not one musician’s name on the calendar, 
though the clergy was represented with five 
gentlemen. Selfish gentlemen I must say 
they are, not to be anxious to give credit to 
whom credit is due. Can it be a question of 


“policy” for financial reasons? Perhaps. 
It is not unknown in the church. 

Contradictions? A negro felt perfectly 
at home in the center aisle. The congrega- 
tion joined in the hymns. Two normal 
American young men felt comfortable in 
kneeling alone in church within a stone’s 
throw of Broadway. The costumes of east- 
ern potentates have never been more gaudy, 
nor the incense of oriental harems thicker, 
nor the music of Wagner more dramatic. 
Nor have any of these things been more 
correctly united in one service the sum total 
of whose impressions was that of pure 
religious devotion and aspiration as such. 
If the church wishes to cook up a god of 
jealousies, petty fancies, rage, and all the 
other attributes to be extracted from the 
Jewish pictures of ancient legend, certainly 
here is a service for him. If mankind 
wishes to stage a program of worship and 
do it as well as Griffith would stage “The 
Birth of a Nation” or Fairbanks “Robin 
Hood,” I would say that St. Mary the 
Virgin has done it, and it is in this latter 
and more rational sense that the service 
appeals to me. Would it appeal thus fifty- 
two times a year? twenty-five times? ten 
times? I do not know. I eannot go that 
often. I would be willing to say yes, for I 
do not know that it is entirely rational to 
presume such a service is to be indulged in 
by every man as frequently as it is good 
financial policy to urge men to attend 
church. 

A service of contradictions. Our whole 
world is a world of contradictions, just as 
our religion is a religion of contradictions 
that refuse to be reconciled or explained 
away. 


The Organ 


LOOK upon the history and development of the organ for 
Christian uses as a sublime instance of the guiding hand of 
God. It is the most complex of. all instruments; it is the most 
harmonious of all; it is the grandest of all. No orchestra that 
ever existed had the breadth, the majesty, the grandeur, that 
belongs to this prince of instruments.—Hrenry WarD BEECHER 





The July 


ULY’S five Sundays are the 5th to the 9th 
Sundays after Trinity according to 
Episcopalian theology and the 6th to the 
10th after Pentecost by Catholic termi- 

nology. They are just one Sunday after 
another by denominational tolerance. The 
wise choirmaster is he who shall be able in 
the hot month of July to put some idea into 
his Sunday programs — but the ideas will 
probably be of his own invention entirely, 
unless he is able to base special programs 
on the Bible readings of the two chief de- 
nominations that have definite programs for 
such readings. In these suggestions for 
programi-making we shall ignore all ancient 
Jewish history and the letters of the first 
Christians and deal only with passages 
taken from the words of Christ himself. 
This throws the Episcopal lessons out en- 
tirely as they include nothing whatever of 
what Christ said. 


JULY 1 


THE Catholic lesson recalls Christ’s feeding 
of the multitude — the old lesson of prac- 
ticality upon which Christ hammered 
incessantly. Programs will undoubtedly deal 
with the commemoration of the 4th of July 
in 1776. We suggest: 

Macfarlane’s AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL, 
1-5-262 (reviewed in Volume 1, No. 5, page 
262 — May 1918), an easy march that has 
a title that will help it along nicely; 

Mansfield’s VARIATIONS IN OLDEN STYLE, 
Gray, 2-3-132, lacks the title (but that could 
easily be supplied) but the music has a 
fine flavor for an evening prelude dealing 
with Colonial days and people; 

Yon’s AMERICAN Fantasy, Fischer, 3-2-53, 
is an out-and-out American folk-tune affair, 
brilliant and easy enough to play; 

Yon’s REMEMBRANZA, Fischer, 4-5-175, is 
a meditative, plaintive sort of a thing, of 
better music texture than the Fantasy, but 
perhaps it will not be so well liked by 
average congregations; 


Kursteiner’s “DELIVERANCE,”  3-10-360, 


exists as solo or anthem; a fine big number 
worthy of doing frequently; quite appro- 
priate for today; 

Lester’s “I Witt Lay me Down IN 
Prace,” Summy, 3-7-257, is a quiet number, 
also appropriate for today; 
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Scott’s “THou Arr THE Way,” Ditson, 
4-3-90, is a fine number for chorus or 
quartet unaccompanied; it comes from an 
Old World folk song; 

Speaks’ “THou Witt Keep Him,” Schir- 
mer, 1-5-2990, exists in solo and anthem 
forms, and is effective either way. 


JULY 8 
THE Catholic lesson recalls Christ’s state- 
ment that things may be judged by their 
fruits. Other than this there is nothing in 
the world to suggest a program for today; 

Chubb’s Srituness or Nicut, Fischer, 
3-8-304, has a summery atmosphere about 
it, and is tuneful music; 

Davis’ Brerceuse, Summy, 3-10-378, is 
another quiet, soothing bit of music for a 
hot summer day; 

Federlein’s VALERIE, Fischer, 3-8-304, is 
a gavotte-like bit of altogether pleasing 
music; 

Frysinger’s Art TwiticHt, Fischer, 2-11- 
449, is excellent for the evening service; 

Cressey’s “THE Day 18 GenTLY SINKING,” 
3-8-301, is a rather tuneful and simple 
summer number; 

Nevin’s “Some BuLessep Day,’’ Ditson, 
4-5-164, is a hymn-anthem that will have a 
good effect; 

Warren’s “Even Mb,” Ditson, 4-5-164, 
another melodious and appealing number. 


JULY 15 


AGAIN the Catholic lesson sets a good ex- 
ample by including something from the 
words of Christ while the Episcopal forgets 
that Christ ever came on Earth to teach; 
but even at that, the Catholics get them- 
selves into inexplicable difficulties when they 
presume to say that “the mammon of 
iniquity” can “receive you into everlasting 
dwellings.” How can the iniquitous receive 
the righteous and guarantee them eternal 
life? Common sense has an _ answer; 
theology has none. On July 14th in 1789 
the French Revolution began with the de- 
struction of the Bastilie; perhaps an all- 
French program might be a good idea. 


Ungerer’s FRERE JACQUES, Fischer, 5-2-75, 


is an interesting bit of music worth using 
in spite of its title; 
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Thompson’s ALBuM Lear, Willis, 1-12- 
630, is a quiet bit of music of good quality. 

Swinnen’s Sor Printemps, Fischer, 4-12- 
425, is a good thing for summer use, and 
the title need not interfere; 

St. Clair’s ANDANTINO, Fox, 4-8-284, is 
a simple melody of genuine tunefulness; 

Wooler’s “JEHOVAH’S PRAISE PROLONG,”’ 
Ditson, 4-5-165, is a praise anthem simple 
enough for summer use; 

Winn’s “Sorrty THE SILENT NIGHT,” 
Schmidt, 3-6-219; a quiet number for 
evening service; 

Warford’s “Hoty Dawn,” Schmidt, 5-3- 
100, is a good solo number. 


JULY 22 


EVEN though Herbert S. Oakley tried to 
make this day distinctive by choosing it for 
his birthday in 1830, that is hardly enough 
to make a program on, especially as he has 
given only a few things of use to average 
American churches. The week celebrates 
the birthday of Mr. Edward M. Read who 
has given average organists a great many 
tuneful, rhythmic pieces they can play with 
pleasure to their congregations and profit 
to themselves; these works will be reviewed 
in our pages some time in the near future 
we expect, 

Read, PRELUDE AND Metopy in F; 

Read, FestivaL Marcu in C, 

Read, BrercevseE in B-flat, 

Read, OrrerTorrE in A-flat — all the 
above are tuneful and bright, music of the 
kind that pleases the greatest majority; and 
they are all easy to play; 

Wheeler’s “Brsmpe THE SILENT SEA,” 
Summy, 5-2-64, a simple anthem of tuneful 
qualities ; 

Thompson’s “Day 18 DyinG,” . Fischer, 


2-12-513, an evening anthem of summer- 
time attractiveness ; 

Morton’s “HusHep AND STILL,” Gray, 
1-8-440. 


JULY 29 


THE Catholic lesson recalls Christ’s parable 
of the Publican — which seems to teach the 
futility of official righteousness, of cere~ 
monial righteousness, and the exaltation of 
those who go about their business diligently. 
Bach died on the 28th of July in 1750 and 
on that day in 1914 the Germans decided to 
begin their little task of conquering the 
whole world. On the 29th in 1778 the 
French fleet arrived in Narragansett Bay 
to the moral help of the cause of freedom 
— we in official America have forgotton 
all about that already. On the 29th of 1863 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks was born; those 
who love peace and are sick of the War can 
make up a few programs from Dr. Marks’ 
anthems; they are numerous, tuneful, and 
easy. 

Marks’ “Now THE Day 1S OVER,” a 
sprightly anthem of fine musical qualities 
and easy to sing; 

Marks’ “Lorp REMEMBER Nor,” another 
musical number, a prayer rather than a 
song; easy and very effective; 

Marks’ “O Lorp We Brszrcu THEE,” 
another prayer, set to tuneful and appro- 
priate music; these three numbers ought to 
be in every library ; 

Russell’s “Sone or Basket WEAVER, 
Fischer, 5-2-74, a good bit of music that has 
many sterling qualities about it; yet easy to 
play; 

Rieff’s Bon Jour and Bonnie Nuit, 2-7- 
298, two companion pieces of good qualities 
and attractive. 


A Wise Policy 


¢ A PERSISTENT campaign will be kept up until every Cath- 

olic family has at least one Catholic weekly paper coming 
into its home”, says St. Peter’s Monthly—which shows that those . 
who govern the Catholic church know the value of the press and 
are in earnest about the work to which they have set their hands 


and hearts. The organ profession should do likewise. 





Repertoire Suggestions 


With Special Reference to Average Choruses and Quartet Choirs 


PAUL AMBROSE 
“Like AS A FATHER” 


ANTHEM for chorus or quartet with a 
piano accompaniment duplicating the voice 
parts. And the worst criticism that we 
can offer is that the accompaniment adds 
nothing to the anthem but merely ac- 
knowledges that singers are such poor 
musicians that they cannot do their work 
unless we play their melodies with them. 
It is a smooth, melodious, comfortable, and 
attractive anthem; there is inspirational 
quality in it, which, in the middle section, 
is backed up by musicianship in writing. 
There is good melodic movement in some 
of the under voices, and it is more than 
contrapuntal; it is melodic. 

After a brief minor section on page 4 
another attractive theme is announced and 
treated canonically with the tenor and 
soprano, the other voices joining also in 
the counterpoint — which again is melodic. 
The recapitulation is brief and returns the 
opening materials. Altogether the number 
makes excellent music of the kind that can 
be appreciated by all. It is recommended 
to practical choirmasters, for either quar- 
tet or volunteer chorus use. (Schmidt 12c) 


RALPH COX 
“THe Lorp 1s My Licur” 


SONG for high and low voices, with the 
latter version within reach of mezzos, as 
its lowest note is C and its highest E-flat. 
It opens with somewhat the usual idea ex- 
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pressed in the usual 4-4 rhythm, but there 
is added quite a little of confidence, and 
also a little of the joy that should be in- 
cluded in church music. Our illustration 
is taken from the second page and shows 


some interesting writing for the voice 
against an accompaniment that is used to 
add motion and sustain the rhythm. On 
the next page the music shifts its tonality 
a major third down, in which new key it 
ends with a strong climax that does not 
have to rely upon screams — G as the top 
note of a soprano song is quite modest and 
sensible. The Composer is both an organist 
and a voice teacher, with the latter as his 
preference, so that the songs he writes are 
sure to fit the voice; from this is derived an 
added grace which helps put the song over 
effectively. It is not wildly inspirational, 
but it is melodious, smooth, strong when 
necessary, and a practical and likable bit 
of church mvsie worth adding to all reper- 
toiries. (Schmidt 50c) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Lorp OF Our LIFE” 


ANTHEM that can be had in both mixed 
chorus and men’s chorus versions, a tune- 
ful little work of five pages, perhaps more 
effective in the men’s chorus version. It 
can be done by chorus or quartet and is 
easily within range of the average volun- 
teer chorus. The text is a prayer for help, 
and the music keeps within prayerful 
limits; it is somewhat of the hymn-anthem 
type, though broken up by considerable 
solo work for the tenor on the first three 
pages. It is melodious and harmonic and 
the chorus should be taken unaccompanied. 

The version for men’s voices will enrich 
any service; there is nothing too tuneful 
about the piece to spoil the solemnity of 
the rest of the service, and the ease with 
which it can be sung will commend it to 
many choirmasters having to rely entirely 
upon volunteer voices or voices none too 
well trained. (Ditson 12c) 


PHILO A. OTIS 
“OnE SweetLty SoLemMN THOUGHT” 


ANTHEM for chorus or quartet unaccom- 
panied, two pages of music with the three 
verses on page one and the chorus used 
three times on the second page. A repose- 
ful, confident sort of a thing that makes for 
simple beauty in a church service. The 
music is not profound but rather whole- 
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hearted; to do full justice it will have to 
receive a different interpretation from 
ordinary hymn-anthems, more reposeful, 
more dreamy. Not that it should be slow- 
er, but that the effect of a slower and more 
reposeful interpretation shoyld be secured 
through adroit handling of tempo in con- 
junction with dynamics. In fact the little 
two-page anthem gives abundant call for 
play on these phazes of interpretation. It 
is recommended for average volunteer 
choruses especially; there are no difficulties 
and if the work be properly rehearsed un- 
accompanied there will be no trouble in 
controlling the rhythm and dynamics when 
it comes to doing the work in the service. 
(Summy 6c) 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS 
“Jesu PRICELESS TREASURE” 


ONE of the most satisfying anthems I have 
ever used, and it is easy enough to be done 
well by an average volunteer chorus. It 
opens with antiphonal solos between the 
boys on the two sides of the boychoir— 
whieh ean be sung by soprano and tenor, 
or soprano and sopranos, or in any of a 
number of different ways, each quite as 
effectively as the original. Our first il- 



































lustration gives an index of the opening 
materials; if the réader will repeat the 
first two measures, once for organ intro- 
duction, and once again for opening solo, 
he will have the first staff, to which can be 
added then the illustration just as it stands. 
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The next staff brings the chorus antiphon- 
ally against the solo parts, with fine effect, 
beginning softly, crescendoing, and dimin- 
ishing to a pianissimo again. Then the 
solo parts rise to a climax, and again the 
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chorus enters pianissimo, following later 
with rather free melodic treatment on the 
third page and continuing to a pianissimo 
close on the fourth. 

Then follows a recitative-like passage for 
tenor solo, which also can be done anti- 
phonally if desired; our second illustra- 
tion shows the opening measures. It is 
but one page in length, but that page is 
packed with spiritual content and musical 
beauty. The final page brings in the full 
chorus on a fine chorale unaccompanied. 
I know few anthems that are the equal 
of this beautiful number, inspirational 
from start to finish, and it is so easy to do 
that any chorus can undertake it. Quar- 
tets, with a little switching of parts, can 
do it with fine effect also. (Gray 8c) 


FREDERICK STEVENSON 
“Te Deum IN F” 


NINE pages of music in short score, packed 
with energy, variety, and musical beauty, 
bet all the while pressing on toward the 
end of what is normally a tedious bit of 
too frequently sung text — the vain rep- 
etition of words condemned some two 
thousand years ago but indulged in as 
gleefully as ever today. It opens with a 
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broad fortissimo organ introduction in 
stalwart chords, and then breaks into the 
chorus passage shown; notice the originality 
in the harmonies of the last measure. Anoth- 
er excerpt must show a passage on the 
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second page where the tenors sing at oc- 
taves with the sopranos, with the contral- 
tos divided between thirds below the so- 
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pranos and thirds above the basses. The 
“Holy” is set nicely and affords a breath- 
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ing spell. When it comes to “the glorious 
company of the Apostles” praising, they do 
it with energy and conviction. There is 
yet a third passage which should be shown, 
from the top of page seven, where the cli- 
max chord of the ninth is thrown out with 
pungency, to be followed by some organ 
chords which punctuate it with strength. 

Episcopalian choirmasters who must use 
the full text without cuts will find this set- 
ting admirable, offering few temptations to 
cut; denominationalists can cut here and 
there if they like; there will still be enough 
force and beauty left to preach a fine ser- 
mon in the service, if the choir can pro- 
nounce distinctly. It is a number we 
recommend to all choirs, as it is by no 
means beyond the reach of even the average 
volunteer choruses; quartet choirs will find 
it excellent also. (Ditson 20c) 


JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
“Just As I Am” 


ANTHEM for chorus or quartet, with con- 
trasting section in F-sharp minor for con- 
tralto-bass duet. Its composer calls it a 
hymn-anthem but while its opening meas- 
ures suggest that style, its duet and later 
development are somewhat more involved 
than the usual hymn-anthem, so that those 
who dislike the simplest things can under- 
take this without fear of contamination. 
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Our illustration shows the opening meas- 
ures and safely characterizes the entire 
first section; there is a commonplace but 
highly pleasing harmonic turn at the ca- 
dence which adds richness and beauty. This 
first part is in straight harmony. The duet 
jumps from the opening key of D-flat with 
quite a strong contrast and is written in 
wholesome canonic form, none too strict. 
This section adds character to the work and 
raises it somewhat above the simple hymn 
style so that choirmasters desiring some- 
thing good from their standpoint and also 
good from their congregation’s viewpoint 
will be satisfied with this. It can be done 
by quartet quite as effectively as by chorus. 
It will meet a ready response from the 
choir as well as from the congregation. 
(Schirmer 15c) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


WILLIAM BAINES: “Savior Like A 
SHEPHERD,” an anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet, with soprano-contralto duet and soprano 
solo. It is a very simple melody, with the duet 
largely in thirds; there seem to be three 
melodies, one for the duet, one for the 
solo, and a third for the quartet or chorus. 
The part-writing is simple, and the whole 
six-page anthem easy to do. (Thompson 
15e) 


J. BRADFORD CAMPBELL: “THE 
Lorp My Pasture SHALL PREPARE,” a song 
in F minor with a modest range from E 
to F, a ninth above. There is a peculiar 
attractiveness about the song that an ar- 
tistie singer will appreciate and utilize to 
the utmost; and this will make an art-song 
of it. It contains five pages of music and 
was published in 1889 but it is more worthy 
of being heard than many of the modern 
songs being published. Its accompaniment 
here and there has some remarkably good 
touches. Altogether the number is to be 
recommended to every serious choirmaster; 
it is worthy of the best setting in any 
service. (Stevens 50c) 


ERNEST A. DICKS: “Peace Ir Is I,” 
another setting of “Fierce was the wild 
billow,” for chorus or perhaps quartet. It 
opens with a fine command on the first 
staff, but the rest of the anthem falls back 
on straight four-part harmony of the usual 
variety. It is easy to sing and should 
be examined by those who have not yet 
added this text to their repertoire. (Schmidt 
12¢) 


J. HENRY FRANCIS: “Four Snort 
ANTHEM Responses,” for chorus or quar- 
tet unaccompanied, with a suitable intro- 
duction written to the second one. No. 1 
is suitable for general use or after prayer; 
No. 2 is an evening response, preferably 


“ at the opening of the service; No. 3 is like- 


wise most appropriate for the opening of 
the evening service, and its text is both 
unusual and unusually good; No. 4 is a 
prayer for the forgiveness of sins and is 
appropriate for either service. The har- 
monies are unusual at times; all four num- 
bers are easy enough to do, with a little 
practise. (Thompson 15c) 

E. HAROLD GEER: “Four Respon- 
ses,” arranged for four-part women’s voices 
from Stainer’s. “Sevenfold Amen,” the slow 
movement from Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
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phony, and two lesser works of Stainer and 
Mendelssohn. The “Sevenfold” version is 
by far the best; the Beethoven will strike 
some musicians as being inappropriate. The 
texts are: 1, the Amen; 2, a short prayer 
for help; 3, a Lenten response in minor 
key suitable for Holy Week; and, 4, an 
unusual text beginning, “O I will follow 
Thee.” (Schmidt 12¢ for the four) 


HANDEL: “HatietusAH AMEN” ar- 
ranged from “Judas Maccabaeus” for four- 
part chorus of men’s voices by Dr. A. T. 
Davison of the Harvard Glee Club. It is 
a fine number for a church service and 
not at all difficult. (E. C. Schirmer 16c) 

“Ler Tuer CELESTIAL”, arranged from 
“Samson” for four-part chorus of men’s 
voices by Dr. Davison, with occasional 
passages for more than four parts. Another 
number for church service, giving an ex- 
cellent impressiveness to the text. (E. C. 
Schirmer 20c) 

A. W. LANSING: “Heraventy Love,” 
a duet for soprano and tenor, opening, with 
two pages of tenor. It is musical and 
tuneful, with considerable variety of 
themes, but an occasional unfortunate uni- 
son— than which nothing can be worse in 
duet or trio writing. But this is the worst 
that can be said of it, and the good that 
could be written is extensive enough to 
recommend it to chiormasters who want 
lengthy and serious duets now and then. 
Variety is a good thing, and sometimes 
even an uninteresting piece of music will 
be heard with pleasure because it furnish- 
es variety from the endless string of chor- 
uses and quartets. (Schmidt 75c) 

VOLCKMAR LEISRING: “O Fitri er 
FiuiazE,” arranged by Dr. A. T. Davison 
for eight-part chorus of men’s voices, or 
rather double chorus. It is an especially 
fine number. (E. C. Schirmer 16c) 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: “Hart GuappENn- 
ING Licut,”’ an anthem for chorus, some- 
what in the nature of a processional for the 
evening service. With a smooth -melody, 
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sometimes in unison, and a soprano solo 
on the fifth of its seven pages. It is easy 
to do, and could be made quite effective, 
though it is of the simpler order of 
music. (Ditson 12c) 

AGATHA PFEIFFER: “O Satvuraris 
Host1a” (Benediction Hymn), for trio or 
three-part chorus of women’s voices, with 
accompaniment. A smooth, restful response 
of good worth and serious musicianship. 
(Schirmer 10c) 

“Tantum Erco”. (Benediction Hymn), 
for trio or three-part chorus of women’s 
voices, with Latin and English texts. The 
range is easy and likewise the notes. The 
music is smooth, simple, melodic; the num- 
ber ought to be highly effective if well 
done without accompaniment. (Schirmer 
6c) 

R. A. LASLETT SMITH: “Eventipe”, 
an unoccompanied anthem for chorus or 
perhaps quartet, comprising eleven pages 
of continuous four-part writing. The music 
is smooth for the most part, with 
some contrapuntal writing interspersed ; 
and there is a _ big climax on 
the third page, repeated on the ninth. 
Nobody would accuse the composer of be- 
ing over-musical, so that his product can 
safely be used in the strictest of churches; 
indeed it is undoubtedly in the high 
Episcopalian church that such a number as 
this will find its best opportunities for use. 
It requires a fairly good chorus. (Schirmer 
20c) 

JAMES C. WARHURST: “So.piErs oF 
Curist ARISE,” a processional-like anthem 
for chorvs that opens with a strong march 
rhythm for male voices-in unison. The 
strength of this simple opening theme is 
not continued throughout, for the compos- 
er’s own reasons, though it is restored here 
and there in later pages. There is a quiet 
contrasting section in G-flat before the 
number begins its final two pages. It is 
simple and easy to sing, with a good effect 
derived from the men’s voice unison pas- 
sage with which it opens. (Thompson 15c) 


Two of a Kind 


HE loop worker who ambles into the same lunch counter day 
after day, year after year, and always calls for an “order 


o’ beans!” 


The choir director who totally ignores the most excellent and 
practical cantatas which have been written by American com- 
posers and year after year, Lent after Lent, orders out “Stainer’s 


Crucifixion”’—Music News, Chicago 











JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 
ASCENSION — NEw YorK 
April Oratories 
Handel’s Messiah 
Haydn’s Creation 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
Gaul’s Holy City 
Bach’s St. John Passion 
CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN — CLEVELAND 
“Seven last words” — Mercadante 
“Ride on in majesty!” — Candlyn 
“Quando corpus” — Rossini 
“Penitence Pardon Peace’ — Maunder 
“OQ Master let me” — Stebbins 
“God my Father’ — Dubois 
“Gallia” — Gounod 
“Lord we pray Thee’ — Roberts 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
GLEN Rivnce Community MUSICAL 
Mendelssohn — Allegro 
Boisdeffre — By the brook 
Hoberg — Calm 
Beethoven — Adagio 
Brewer — Reverie 
Wolf-Ferrari — Andante 
Rubenstein — Kammenoi Ostrow 
“Evening Hymn” — Beethoven 
“Adore and be still” — Gounod 
“The Magdaline”’ — Warren 
“Let there be light” — Haydn 
“TInflammatus” — Rossini 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty Communion — New York 
“And the Glory” — Handel 
“Tf the Lord“ — Bairstow 
“Achieved is the Glorious’ — Haydn 
“Recessional” — Matthews 
“Give ear’ — Arcadelt 
“Thou wilt keep him” — Williams 
“Sing to the Lord” — Smart 
“How lovely” — Brahms 
KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
REDEEMER — Morristown, N. J. 
Gounod’s Gallia 
Mendelssohn’s Hear my prayer 
Maunder’s Olivet to Calvary 
Moore’s Darkest Hour 
Stainer’s Crucifixion 
DEWITT C. GARRETSON 
St. Paui’s CATHEDRAL — BUFFALO 
“Blessed be Thou” — Lloyd 
“When Thou comest” — Rossini 
“Through the day” — West 
“Great is Jehovah’ — Schubert 
“OQ Lord most holy” — Franck 
“A Legend” — Tchaikowski 


Service Programs 





“Thou wilt keep” — Williams 
“Seven last words” — Dubois 
“Q Saviour of the world” — Moore 
“At the Cross” — Andrews 
“Jesu word of God”—Gounod 
GEORGE W. GRANT 
St. James — Lone Brancu, N. J. 
Selections 
Mendelssohn — Andante 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue G 
Stoughton — Garden of Samarkand 
MacDowell — To Wild Rose 
Nevin — Sketches of City 
Stoughton — Legend of Desert 
MacDowell — To a Water Lily 
Wagner — March (Parsifal) 
Dvorak — Humoresque 
Stoughton — Persian Suite « 
Cadman — At Dawning 
Stoughton — Dreams 
RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE Baptist — Los ANGELES 
Historical Program 
Early Christian — Shepherd of Tender 
Youth 
600 A.D. — Gregorian Chant 
Pauman (1416-1473) — Prelude 
“Areadelt” (1492-1570) — Ave Maria 
Palestrina (1515-1594) — Hymn 
Bach (1685-1750) — Pastorale F 
MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR 
First M. E. — Aspury Park, N. J. 
Glee Club: “Clan Alpine” — Bruch 
Borowski’s Sonata 1 


Songs: “Voice in Wilderness” — Scott 
“Song of India” — Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Dawn” — Curran 


Glee Club: “Swing Low Sweet Chariot” 
“God’s Heaven” 
“Gypsy Trail“ — Galloway 
Violins: Adagio — Schubert 
Bouree — Handel 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Tale from East 
Kinder — At Evening 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
Glee Club: Bayou Songs — Strickland 


“March to Calvary” — Maunder 


Baritone: “A New Heaven” — Gaul 


Violin: Romance Op. 40 — Beethoven 

Mozart Club: “The Cross” — Ware 

Wagner — Prelude to Parsifal 

Dickinson — Romance 

Soprano: “O Lord, Most Holy” — Abt 

Baritone: “I Jesus have sent” — Shelley 
“How long wilt” — Meitzke 

Hymn: “Abide with Me” — Monk 
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WALTER KENNEDY 
First PRESBYTERIAN — OAKLAND, CAL. 
Becker — Entree Pontificale 
Mailly — Pacques Fleures 
Wachs — Hosannah 
Milligan — Prelude Tradionale 
Grieg — Mystere 
Mailly — Marche Solonelle 
“Praise ye the Lord” — Randegger 
“Lord is King” — Stevenson 
Bass Solo: “The Palms” — Faure 
Gounod’s Redemption 
Stainer’s Crucifixion 
E. L. MEHAFFEY 
Trinity — HovuGuton, Micu. 
“OQ Love the Lord” — Sullivan 
“Whoso dwelleth” — Martin 
“What are these” — Stainer 
“When o’er the steeps” — Maunder 
FRANCIS S. MOORE 
First PRESBYTERIAN — CHICAGO 
West — Melody 
Dubois — In Paradise 
“Praise the Lord” — Maunder 
“QO Lord Most Holy” — Schubert-Otis 
“Deus Misereatur’ — Parker 
“T will sing” — Sullivan 
CARL F.MUELLER 
Granp Ave. CONGREGATIONAL—MILWAUKEE 
“OQ Lord of Love” — Brahms 
“Gloria” — Mozart 
“Jerusalem” — Parker 
“Trees and Master” — Protheroe 
“The Palms” — Faure 
“Shepherds Psalm” — Protheroe 
“Praise ye the Father” — Gounod 
HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL 
PRINCETON PRESBYTERIAN — PHILADELPHIA 
Widor — March (Son. 1) 
Guilmant — Invocation 
Wagner — Vorspiel 
“Seek ye the Lord” — Roberts 
“God so loved” — Moore 
“Lord is my Shepherd” — Macfarren 
“QO Saviour of World” — Moore 
“Far from my” — Kinder 
“There is a Green Hill” — Marks 
‘Day is Past”? — Marks 
SIBLEY G. PEASE 
First PrespyTer1an — Los ANGELES 
Ferratta — Melodie 
Wheeldon — Evening Chimes 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile 
Diggle — Starlight Intermezzo 
Wolstenholme — Yolkslied 
“O Lord I come” — Braga 
“Father in Thy” — Scott 
JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 
Sreconp Baptist — ATLANTA 
Lowden — Andantino 
Beethoven — Adagio 
Saint-Saens — Swan 
Widor — Scherzo 
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“All Hail Power’ — Ellor 
“Behold Days Come” — Woodward 
“Saviour Again” — Gilchrist 
JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL — 
GatEsBur@G, ILL. 
Dittrich — Lenten Supplication 
Batiste — Communion Em 
Dethier — Reverie 
Lemare — Andantino 
Dickinson — Berceuse 
Ferrata — Melodie Plaintive 
Chopin — Prelude Em 
Thompson — Adagio religiose 
Frysinger — Eventide 
“Hark my soul” — Shelley 
“T beheld and lo” — Morse 
“Crossing the bar” — Buck 
“Day is dying” — Salter 
“T am Alpha” — Stainer 
“Saviour, Source of” — Otis 
JOHN M’E. WARD 
St. Marx’s LurHERAN — PHILADELPHIA 
“He was despised” — Handel 
“So thou liftest”” — Stainer 
“King ever glorious” — Stainer 
“At the Cross” —- Buck 
“There is green hill”? — Hosmer 
“Tarry with me” — Baldwin 
FRANK HOWARD WARNER 
Curist — BRonxvItte, N. Y. 
Faulkes — Concert Overture E-f 
Rheinberger — Vision 
@’Evry — Moonlight 
Lemare — Pastorale 
C. E. WHEELER 
Sr. ANDREWS PRESBYTERIAN—LONDON, ONT. 
Faulkes — Berceuse 
Saint-Saens — Rhapsodie E 
Braga — La Sereneta 
Steane — Angelus 
Meyerbeer — March 
Franck — Choral E 
Guilmant — Allegro 
Wachs — Entree Triomphale 
Chopin — Nocturne Gm 
“How long O Lord” — Rogers 
“Saviour Breathe an” — Havens 
“Sing and Rejoice” — Wheeler 
“Great is Thy Love’ — Bohm 
“Lift up your Voices — Avery 
“O Come to my Heart” — Ambrose 
“Hast Thou not known” — Pfluezer 


EASTER PROGRAMS 


LEON P. BECKWITH 
First CONGREGATIONAL — GuILFoRD, Conn. 
Ravanello — Christus Resurrexit 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue 
Swinnen — Scherzino 
Jensen — Murmuring Zephyrs 
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Ropartz — Sortie B-f 
“At the Sepulchre” — Nevin 
“Lift your glad Voices” — Candlyn 
“I know that my” — Kingsley 
CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN — CLEVELAND 
“Now let us be” — Traditional 
“To Paschal Victim” — Stewart 
“Urbs Syon Aurea” — Parker 
“Alleluia to King” — Clemens 
Matthew’s “Life Everlasting” 
ALBERT COTSWORTH 
SoutH CONGREGATIONAL — CHICAGO 
Godard — Adagio 
Gounod — Serenade 
“Light’s Glittering Morn” — Parker 
“Lift up your Heads” — Hopkins 
“Light from Heaven” — Gounod 
Handel — Hallelujah Chorus 
Lawrence — Festival Piece 
“Agnus Dei” — Bezet 
“The Magdalene” — Warren 
Pageant: “The Easter Choice” 
DORA DUCK 
St. LvKr’s — ATLANTA 
“Christ our Passover” — Tours 
“As it began” — Vincent 
“Raster Alleluia” — Sullivan 
“Hail to Risen Lord” — Gaul 
“The strife is o’er” — Palestrina 
“They have taken” — Stainer 
KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
REDEEMER — Morristown, N. J. 
Ravenello — Christus Resurrexit 
Dubois — Alleluia 
“Hallelujah Chorus” — Handel 
“Lights Glittering Morn” — West 
“Sanctus” -—- Gounod 
WILLARD L. GROOM 
St Peters — CHICAGO 
Beethoven — Andante (Sym. 1) 
“Christ is Risen” — Lutkin 
“As it began” — Vincent 
“Behold ye Despisers’ — Parker 
“Day of Resurrection” — Martin 
FRANCIS HEMINGTON 


Prucrim CONGREGATIONAL — Oak Park, ILL. 


Dubois — Alleluia 


West — Fantasia on Easter Themes 
Lemmens — Fanfare 

“The Resurrection” — Gounod 

“As it began to Dawn” — Vincent 
“T am the Resurrection” — Harris 
“We declare unto you” — Matthews 
“Christ our Passover” — Shilling 
“Hosannah” — Granier 


“Hallelujah Chorus” — Handel 
WALTER B. KENNEDY 
First PRESBYTERIAN — OAKLAND, CAL. 
Malling — Easter Morning 
Merkel — Easter March 
Franck — Finale 
“God hath appointed” — Tours 





EASTER PROGRAMS 






“Awake! Thou” — Stainer 
“In the End” — Coerne 
“T know that” — Handel 
“Come, see the place’ — Bartlett 
Gounod’s Redemption 
Johnston — Resurrection Morn 
WILLIAM LESTER 
First Baptist — Evanston, IL. 
Fletcher — Festival Toccata 
“Hosanna” — Granier 
“Awake glad Soul” — Lester 
“This glad Easter Day” — Dickinson 
ALLAN ARTHUR LOEW 
St. Marks — Brooktyn, N. Y. 
“Christ our Passover” — Humphreys 
“Light’s glittering morn” — Parker 
“By Early Morning Light’? — Dickinson 
“Alleluia the Lord Liveth” — Harris 
ETHEL LOUISE MARYOTT 
First Baptist — CHICAGO 
“Awake and Seek” — Foster 
“Christ the Lord is risen” — Foster 
“Come see the place’ — West 
“Why seek ye the living” — Hollins 
“Alleluia! Christ is Risen” — Novier 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT, Dr. 
MRS. D. T. MARTIN, Ore. 
Westey M. E. — Cuicaco 
Johnston — Resurrection Morn 
Cole — Song of Consolation 
Cole — Song of Gratitude 
Bonnet — Romance Sans Paroles 
Ghys — Air Du Roi Louis XIII. 
Boellman — Toceata (Gothie Suite) 
Lemmens — Marche Triomphale 
“Break forth” — Barnby 
“As it began to Dawn” — Vincent 
“Hosanna” — Granier 
“Resurrection and Life’ — Schackley 
“Now is Christ Risen” — West 
“Be Comforted” — Ashford 
FRANCIS S. MOORE 
First PRESBYTERIAN — CHICAGO 
Dubois — Melodie Religieuse 
Handel — Hallelujah Chorus 
“God hath appointed” — Tours 
“Easter Bells” — Otis 
“My heart ever faithful” — Bach 
EDGAR NELSON 
First PRESBYTERIAN — OAK Park, ILL. 
Loret — Easter Day 
“Alleluia, the Strife is” — Candlyn 
“The Soul’s Rejoicing” — Joseph 
“Three Women went” — Matthews 
“Lord now Victorious” — Mascagni 
“Easter Vespers” — Shelley 
“Behold, ye Despisers” — Parker 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN — PHILADELPHIA 
“Break Forth” — Barnby 
“T Know That My Redeemer Lives” — Bach 
“He is Risen” — McCollin 
“Easter Hallelujah” — Vulpius 
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“Light of World” — Elgar 
“Hosanna” —- Granier 
FRANK PARKER, Drr. 
FRANCES A COOK, Ore. 
NorrH SHoreE Baptist — CHICAGO 
Dubois — Hosannah 
West — Old Easter Melody 
d’Evry — Toccata 
“Now is Christ Risen” — Kastalsky 
“Hallelujah Chorus”. — Handel 
“As it began to Dawn” — Vincent 
“Thy Redeemer Liveth” — Manney 
“He is Risen” — McCollin 
JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 
Seconp Baptist — ATLANTA 
Johnston — Resurrection Morn 
Bach — Prelude D 
Henselt — Spring Song 
“Awake, Arise’ — Clough-Leighter 
“Come see the place” — Bartlett 
“Hail Dear Conqueror” — James 
“As sleep takes Flight” — Shelley 
* HAROLD TOWER 
St. Marx’s Pro-CarHEpRAL—GRAND RAPIDS 


EASTER PROGRAMS 


Ravanello — Christus Resurrexit 

“Light’s glittering Morn” — Parker 

“Women at Tomb” — Warner 

“Behold! Ye despisers” — Parker 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ErrpPHANY — CHICAGO 

Tombelle — Marche Pontificale 

Meyerbeer — Coronation March 

“Behold Ye Despisers”’ — Parker 

“The Strife is o’er” — Mendelssohn 

“Hallelujah Chorus” — Handel 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 

TABERNACLE Baptist — Utica, N. Y. 

Mendelssohn — Hymn of Praise Symphony 

Ravenello — Christus Resurrexit 

Loret — Alleluia 

Guilmant — Grand Chorus 

Yon — Arpa Notturno 

Lemmens ~— Marche Pontificale 

Buck’s Christ the Victor 

“Come see the place” — Parker 

“Hosannah” — Grainer 

“T know that my” — Handel 


The Question 


THE question is this: 


Is American Christianity 


strong enough to include, as does the Bible, 
various types of personality and various modes of 
thinking, or is it a one-track affair which excludes 


all minds that do not run in a single groove? Is - 


the American church to be broad and deep enough 


to guide the conscience of a hundred million 
people, or is it to be a group ot petty sects, con- 
trolled by literalists, excluding all germinating 


ideas and forward-looking minds?—William H. 


Faunce, in The World’s Work 





MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


" Contributing Editor 


Random Thoughts 


H. St. JOHN NAFTEL 


THE ORGAN 


ERSONALLY I consider that the best 
P results can be obtained from a properly 

built and voiced concert organ, with the 
regular percussions and traps in moderation. 
A unified organ is all right if the unifica- 
tion is not carried to extremes, as is un- 
fortunately so often the case. The prac- 
tise also of placing the organ so that the 
tone issues from both sides of the theater 
in several cases does not seem altogether 
satisfactory, as for instance when playing 
on the solo organ, which is situated on one 
side, with an accompaniment on the ac- 
companiment organ, situated on the other 
side; it seems that those in the audience 
seated on either side of the building would 
hear that portion of the organ predomin- 
ating. I think the idea of having the 
sound issue from the proscenium arch is 
good. 


FEATURE PLAYING 


In all cases the music should of course 
fit in with the screen action, except for 
short flashbacks; but unfortunately this is 
not always the ease. I find that I get the 
best results from viewing the picture pre- 
viously, taking note of the actual time 
used for each scene requiring change of 
music, also the nature thereof, and then 
setting up a program. As regards impro- 
vising, there are many ideas on this sub- 
ject, but mine are that it is not good to im- 
provise a whole picture unless called upon 
to do so through exceptional circumstances, 
as for instance I was called on-at a mom- 
ent’s notice to substitute at another theater 
for an organist who was sick. I had not 
seen the picture or played the organ, so 
therefore in a case of this kind improvising 
is useful. A performer usually has a cer- 


tain style and this must become monotonous 
to an audience if used week after week. 
And then again the improvisations do not 
always fit the picture. My library is up 
to date and consists for the most part of 
piano-conductor copies of orchestral num- 
bers, also piano solos, songs, popular num- 
bers and organ pieces; but I find the first 
named most suitable. As to selection of 
music for a program I always try to vary 
it as much as possible, so as to please all 
tastes, of course not losing sight of the 
fact that the picture must be fitted: classic, 
melody numbers, overture and opera ex- 
cerpts, incidental music, jazz and rag when 
the screen calls for it. Although there are, 
sad to relate, still many theater managers 
who do not care whether their organist fits 
the picture or not, so long as he can “pep 
it up.” 
COMEDY 

For the slapstick variety I use jazz and 
musical comedy selections for the quieter 
sections and raps or gallops for the quicker 
action, together with glissandos or what- 
ever effects may be necessary: but I try 
not to overdo them. 

For refined comedy such as the Harold 
Lloyd type, I use light numbers and such 
musi¢ as is called for by the screen action, 
the same as for features with legitimate 
hurries or gallops for lively action. 


NEWS REELS 


This is a case where I use improvisation 
frequently, although I prefer to cue them 
with set pieces. ~ 

GENERAL 

As to my ideas of playing special films, 
take for instance that of Dr. Coue’, which 
has lately been shown here. I considered 
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that an absolute silence in the theater, ex- 
cept for the. music, was requested by the 
management, any consistently loud num- 
bers would be out of place. I therefore used 
the following:— VALSE DES FLEuRS, Tchai- 
kowsky; Minuet E-f Mozart; MINUvET, 
Boccherine; SERENADE D, Chaminade; 
Wattz Berceuse, Waldtenfel. Although 
there are two waltzes and two minuets in 
this period of 25 minutes, yet the styles of 
the two numbers in each case are distinctly 
varied; further the numbers are good and 
pleasing to the ardience. 

When playing incidental, music such as 
tensions, etc., I generally use a tempo rubato 
in keeping with the action or emotions de- 
picted on the screen. 


CHANGE OF EMOTIONS 


As an example, take for instance the 
feature picture “Hearts Aflame,” in the 
scene where Milt interrupts the love scene 
between Helen and John, and shows Helen 
the supposed treachery of John Keenan, 
who had just declared his love for Helen, 
I made an abrupt stop for two seconds 
when Milt opens the door and enters the 
room, and then used an agitato (not heavy) 
employing a tempo rubato to synchronise 
with the emotions as shown by Helen’s 
facial expressions; when she displays sor- 
row at finding out the supposed treachery 
I slowed up the tempo. 


COMEDY EFFECTS IN FEATURES 


* For this example, take the fight scene be- 
tween the blacksmith and lawyer in “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” where the country girl 
(Miss Fazenda) puts her hat ribbon in her 
mouth bit by bit; I used a chromatic run 
up the keys, in the same key as the semi- 
agitato I was playing for the fight, and 
in the upper register, holding the top note 
for a few seconds, and then when she pulls 
it out again, playing the chromatic run down 
to the same location. Also when Strout 
(Lon Chaney) pulls the boy’s ear I played 
C sharp and D in quick succession in upper 
register and then when immediately after- 
wards one of the women in the crowd pulls 
Strout’s ear in retaliation, I played the same 
notes two octaves lower. While some may 
say that the effects are bizarre and not le- 
gitimate organ playing, still they get a 
good laugh from the audience and also ap- 
plause, which after all is the point to aim 
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at — i.e. please your audience both by play- 
ing good music and also bringout the humor- 
ous points of the picture. 


HAROLD LLOYD’S COMEDY 
“DR. JACK” 


The outline of the story is that a certain 
Dr. von Saulsburg is trying to hang on to 
a special case by always keeping his pat- 
ient (a young lady) in gloom and shaded 
rooms, plying her with medicines and real- 
ly making her feel sick when she was not 
so. Lloyd is mistaken for a doctor and 
asked to come in on the ease, which he does 
and falls in love with the girl, of course. 
I give below. my cues for this feature as 
examples of how I treated it. 

(Neutral) 

At screening — Pascarel (Bright 2-4) 

The sick little girl — Air de ballets, Her- 
bert, (3-4.) 

Magnolia Meadows — Lively 
4(2-4) 

Mary fell in the well —- Wild roses (3-4 
allegretto) 

Come quick doctor — Marche 
(2-4) 

Jack at window — Mother of Mine, Bur- 
leigh. (This is where the old mother is 
shown in room and is not feeling well 
because her son shows so much attention 
to business matters: Lloyd prevails on 
him to leave his office and come up to 
see his mother which is Lloyd’s antidote 
for the mother’s complaint and it works.) 


intermezzo 


Bizarre 


"Jack gets out of the window — Saxophone 


solo (saxophone effect only — no accom- 
paniment). Here is an old man with a 
rheumatic foot, playing a saxaphone: 
Lloyd gets him to play a lively rube tune 
and the old man starts to keep time with 
his bandaged foot and is cured. 

The sick little well girl — light intermezzo 
2-4. (Neutral). e 

Jack looks at girl — (Theme) They are 
here seated at dinner table. 

Segue to — Valse Elegante, Noleck. Here 
boy outside throws ball to Lloyd and 
knocks off Saulsburg’s hat, where I used 
a four note chromatic run (quick). 

Lloyd enters card room—Burena Maid, An- 
cliffe (playing softly when ordinary poker 
hands are shown and loud when cards 
shown as substituted by Lloyd.) 

The showdown — Ghost Walk, Cobb (6-8 
Burlesque) 
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Thursday has always — Frivolo-s Patrol, 
Goablier; (4-4) (Saulsburg Theme) 

Colored woman reading cards — Kentucky 
Home (The first few bars in march 
tempo). 

Lloyd pzshed into room — (Theme) Kisses, 
Zamerick (3-4) (Lloyd opens windows 
and raises shades). 

Dr. Saulsburg enters — Frivolous Patrol, 


ee. (short chromatic runs when Lloyd 
shoots up window shades after Saulsburg 
pulls them down). 

Hand organ on street — Carnival of Ven- 
ice (Hand organ effects, clarinets and 
flute) 

Examine the patient’s eyes — Kiss-a-miss, 
Baron (with a sforzando and sudden 
stop when Lloyd slips on footstool and 
accidentally kisses patient). 

Your train leaves — Bhemenlied, Largo; 

(Nettral) 
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Midnight — When shall we meet again 
(Popular). 

In the case to stay — Agitato. 

Lloyd leaves hallway -— Potato Bug Par- 

ade, Cobb. How they are all chasing 
after a supposed escaped lunatic (who is 
really Lloyd disguised). Burlesque with 
sforzandos when people bump against 
each other in their excitement. 

Girl hits Lloyd on head — Theme. 

Jack comes out from hiding — Starland 
(One step) (More chasing) 

Jack chloroforms dog — 
(Olsen ) 

Jack leaves room — The Chirpers (Neutral). 

Dr. Saulsburg handed hat — Theme — with 
sforzando when dog is released and grabs 
his leg. A pause when Saulsburg shuts 
the gate and turns round, showing the 
seat of his pants torn out by dog. Then 
climax of theme for finis. 


Hobbledehoy 





Making Men 


pluck is the leading essential in the life of every successful 

man. Fear has wrecked more human hopes and killed more 
men than all the wars of Caesar and Napoleon combined. Pluck, 
on the other hand, has turned out better men for the world than 
all our universities. Pluck has made successful men; made men 
independent, masculine, and free. The man who fears, no matter 
how great his ability, may never gain the crown that devolves 
upon the head of the successful man. But the man with pluck, 
no matter how few his possibilities in life have been, no matter 
how meager his education has been, that man has the chance to 
make good; that man has: the chance to be listed among the 
world’s successful men.—John Hewins Kern 

















ELGIUM has already given America 
three organists known from coast to 
coast—Messers Courboin, Dethier, and 

Swinnen — and in Mr. Parmentier a fourth 


comes before us. He was born October 8th 
in 1898 in Antwerp and finished his High 
School work in St. Nicholas, Belgium, in 
1913, coming to America in February 1916. 





Cc. A. J. PARMENTIER 
Of the Capitol Theater, New York 


His music studies were conducted chiefly 
with his brother, Mr. Firmin Parmentier, 
who was professor in the school of Relig- 
ious Music in Malines—the School com- 
monly known as the Cardinal Mercier 
Sehool, which originally was the Lemmens 
School. Under his brother’s guidance he 
studied piano for eight years and organ for 
about four years and included the usual 
branches of theory at the same time. 

He served for a time as assistant organist 
in the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, but when 
he came to America he went from the ex- 
treme of the Catholic cathedral service to 
the other extreme of the amusement world 
as it is typified in the city of New York, 
beginning his American career as organist 
for the Belmont Hotel. Subsequent 
positions took him to the theater — New 
York Roof, Audubon, Washington, and, as 


C. A. J. Parmentier 





at present, the magnificent Capitol Theater 
where he became associate organist in 
August of 1922. 

Mr. Parmentier inherits his inclination to 
music from his father who was an organist 
and from his mother who was a vocalist. 
Whether or not he will pass along this 
heritage to his own child — he was married 
in 1918 — “time will tell,” he says. 

His work in the Capitol Theater brings 
him as good programs to play for as any 
man could wish, under the present methods 
of manufacturing motion pictures, and 
furnishes an elegance of surroundings which 
he matches with a sincerity and artistry in 
organ accompanying on an instrument whose 
tonal resourses are an inspiration to every 
organist who has played or heard the in- 
strument. Mr. Parmentier can be heard 
during the relief hours; his playing is 
characterized by melodic outline and regis- 
trational variety, with the whole somewhat 
subdued and restful in quantity of tone 
called upon. 


Repertone Suggestions 


FREDERIC KNIGHT LOGAN: Water 
SpriTEs, a dainty little piano piece of fairly 
simple order, yet not for beginners by any 
means. It will be a good teaching piece 
for students who would become musicians 
instead of technicians. Theater organists 
will find it light, fanciful, dainty, lively; 
suited to refined comedy, or happy neutral 
scenes — the kind of music theater organ- 
ists can use with credit, in spite of its 
simplicity. (Foster 60c) 

H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS: A Lir- 
TLE Love SonG, a piano teaching piece, 
one of a set of six. It is a pretty 
little love song that could be used as the 
theme for an average picture of none too 
great warmth; it is musical and makes its 
own appeal. There is the touch of longing 
or sadness — whichever you prefer — mak- 
ing it the more useful as a love theme. 
(Ditson 50c) 

WALTER ROLFE: Vatse Uropra, a 
piano piece of genuinely musical qualities, 
inspirational, happy; easy enough to play 
and good as a teaching piece for third 
year students. These six pages of music 
are all good from start to finish and fur- 
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nish delightful music for happy scenes where 
a pianissimo background of enjoyable 
music is serviceable. Increase it to a forte 
and you can use it for one of the rougher 
alleged comedies. (Ditson 60c) 

FIRMIN SWINNEN: Tue THeEater Or- 
GANIST: Hurriges, a set of five loose-leaf 
Hourries, each of four pages length. They 
are not to be classed as easy music, though 
experienced theater organists will find them 
easy. As samples of how to invent hurries 
of your own they are exeellent, though per- 
haps presenting a higher standard than the 
average organist will be able to improvise; 
yet this is the sort of improvising that 
Mr. Swinnen can do all day long if re- 
quired. This collection is the fifth and last 
of the series comprising five pieces each of 

Dramatic ANDANTES 

Dramatic ADAGIOS 

THEMES 

MISTERIOSOS 

HorRIES 


REPERTOIRE SUGGESTIONS 6-6 


which make an admirable collection for ser- 
ious theater organists and an indispensable 
one for students. (Fischer $2.00 for each 
set of five pieces) 

REPERTOIRE CHOUDENS: Boox 4, 
presenting piano-conductor parts of 165 
pages of music for the theater organist, in- 
eluding works from Gounod Mascagni, 
Costa, Vidal, Candiolo, Marechal, etc. The 
styles are varied and include everything 
that could be required’ by the theater 
musician. There is no doubt that the. or- 
ganist could fit even an entire feature film 
from the contents of this one collection, 
and then not use a quarter of the material 
presented. Here is a work that was pre- 
pared for the theater and that is printed 
in convenient 8 x 11 size, with closely en- 
graved pages so that the minimum of turn- 
ing is required. It is recommended for all 
theater organists who use music of their 
own selection. (Manus. American agent) 


Critiques 


RIVOLI 


AZZ is little more and nothing less than 
J good music that is out and out music. 
On the program of March 26 Mr. 
Riesenfeld staged a “Classical Jazz” per- 
formance that showed the close connection 
of Jazz with what is known popularly as 
“the classics’—which in actual reality is 
a mixture of the classic and the popular 
of a few years ago — for certainly Gounod 
and Puccini are not and never were among 
the classics. Mr. Riesenfeld dug up four 
good melodies from Chopin, Gounod, and 
Puccini, had his orchestra play them as 
seored by “legitimate” musicians, and then 
had the orchestra play Jazz selections which 
were apparently built wholesale on them. 
It was a bitter pill for the purists who at- 
tempt to hate Jazz and everything else the 
public likes; it was a joy to us wicked 
folk who like to put one over on the purists. 


Gounod’s FunERAL Marcu or A Marion- 
ETTE was used by the orchestra to accom- 
pany an odd little dance number by “three 
little maids” who tumbled about in most 
undignified fashion. The organ can do this 
Marcu better than the orchestra, apparent- 
ly. I suggest that Mr. Riesenfeld have Mr. 


Adams do this on the Wurlitzer. (And 
pay him the same that Mr. C. S M. is re- 
puted to receive.) (Mr. Adams can divvy 
with me later.) 

There is not a better pair of players in 
my knowledge than Messers Adams and 
Cooper (naming them alphabetically) who 
now preside at the Rivoli Austin — a real 
organ and all there, even if heavy draperies 
do rob it of half its value. Since the theater 
has hardly reached the economic stage 
where human hours are possible, the next 
best thing is a division of the day and 
the elimination of the fixed schedule, so that 
the players upon whom theater work is 
more severe than upon any others shall be 
kept as fresh and buoyant as is possible— 
not so much for their sakes as for the sake 
of the audiences who go to the theater for 
enjoyment, and to whom the music means 
a great deal. Both players are equally 
fine soloists and equally fine accompanists; 
and when it comes to playing the organ 
with Mr. Stahlberg’s increasingly good or- 
chestra, there is no choice between them. 

Mr. Stahl makes an acceptible assistant 
conductor, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that he will be retained in that capacity 
so that the Rivoli Orchestra may rapidly 
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regain its old time spirit. With such or- 
chestral spirit regained, and these two bril- 
liant theater organists on a real organ, the 
Rivoli could again march forward under 
the personal leadership of Mr. Stahlberg 
and the general direction of Mr Hugo 
Riesenfeld and be invincibile. And a good 
spring tonic will do the Rivoli much good. 


Messers Adams and Cooper manage the 
transfer at the console with such smoothness 
as to be impossible of detection. On April 
5th I listened for the change and could not 
tell when Mr. Cooper had turned his organ 
over to Mr. Adams. So of course I cannot 
tell how the perfect junction was effected for 
I was purposely not watching. 


CAPITOL 


IF COMPOSERS really want to learn 
something about how to write organ con- 
certos, or any lesser overtures or pieces for 
organ and orchestra, a few visits to the Cap- 
itol, with perhaps a few words whispered in- 
to Dr. Manro-Cottone’s ear before hand, will 
produce the necessary object lesson. More 
nonsense has been solemnly talked in organ 
circles on this subject than almost any 
other; chiefly because nobody actually knew 
by experience or had the expensive equip- 
ment on which to experiment. I have heard 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone combine the organ with 
the orchestra in almost any and every con- 
ceivable tonal variety, and achieve 
artistic results every time. In Mas- 
cagni’s CAVALLERIA RusticANA INTERMEZZO 
he used what appeared to be strings and 
celestes with an orchestra that was already 
largely string tone, and. the difference be- 
tween orchestral string tone and organ 
string tone was entirely sufficient to make 
all necessary contrast. 

This is also true of orchestral and organ 
fiztes and reeds. In fact there is nothing 
whatever to prevent perfect organ concerto 
results with full and free admixture of organ 
and orchestra tones of similar or dissimilar 
characteristics. The best thing that has thus 
far been done, to my know!edge, in the way 
of organ concerto writing was the first con- 
certo version created by Mr. Frank Stewart 
Adams from Widor’s opening ALLEGRO from 
his Firrn Sonata. Mr. Rothafel has the 
ideal opportunity of creating a new art by 
the mixture of organ and orchestra; if he 
were to treat it not seriously but musically 
—say somewhat in the nature of a combat 
between orchestra, and organ—he would 





undoubtedly create something of highest en- 
tertainment value, something that might 
excel even the entertainment values of jazz, 
and certainly would be superior to that of 
the “organ novelty” which has been strug- 
gling to gain favor on Broadway, and 
struggling in vain. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone frequently improvises 
on the music of the elaborate Rothafel pro- 
logues. “On tHE Roap TO MANDALAY” 
(which was sung on the April 2nd program 
by a singer who is unworthy to sing in the 
Capitol because he does not have enough 
voice or enough finish) was taken by Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone even before the orchestra 
had quite finished with it, the organ begin- 
ning on big fiute alone. 


RIALTO 


MORTIMER WILSON personally conduct- 
ed some of the performances of his own 
1849 OveRTURE, a composition whose pub- 
lication has been mixed up in some way 
with the presentation by Mr. Riesenfeld of 
“The Covered Wagon”; Mr. Wilson has 
drawn upon some old folk-tunes for the 
themes of his Overt=re. 

For the news reel showing reminiscences 
of Sara Bernhardt’s visit to America the 
organist (we do not know which one) used 
Chopin’s No. 7 PreELupE in A, played very 
slowly and mezzopiano. A better selection 
could hardly have been made. 


“Through the Great Lakes to the Sea”, a 
Barnet film, gave beautiful scenery mixed 
up with street scenes as well. In the main 
the Lakes were calm, and soft beautiful 
musie was used. When cascades of moder- 
ate proportions appeared, a rumbling was 
heard, whether with good or bad effect de- 
pends vpon the hearer; I did not like it; 
it disturbed the beauty and satisfaction of 
the scene, which the cascades did not. 
Thorgh Niagara Falls were shown a few 
moments later, it seemed fo me that even 
then there was no insistent call for rum- 
bling. What if the Falls do rumble? Wag- 
ons screach and children yell, but that is 
no reason for pulling the piccolos and mix- 
tvres and having the orchestra members yell 
when wagons and children are shown. The 
Falls are one of the sublime sermons of 
Nature. They, to my notion, eall for sub- 
limely beautiful music. When the ugly 
street scenes destroyed the beauty and re- 
pose of the Lake scenes, the music should 
have changed completely — or faded to a 
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pianiss'mo, since the beauty of the Lakes 
was so far away. The end of the film 
showed the calm, open sea, with a fade-out. 

Some people will not recognize a climax 
unless the director explodes a ton of dyna- 
mite or shoots everybody in_ sight. 
“Through the Great Lakes to the Sea” had 
its climax in the soft vision of the mighty 
open seas — and all the dynamite in the 
world is insignificant in comparison. The 
music should have swelled to the grandest 
climax possible on 8’ tone, with brass 
thrown in to boot; its ending pianissimo 
was mistaken philosophy. 

For a scene in “Hearts Aflame” (an ex- 
cellent picture) where there is a ridiculous 
scene of an old maid trying to pull the 
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boots off her beloved (or otherwise) old 
bachelor friend, Mr. Richardson drifted 
into a snatch of about the best known 
“Aanus Der’ one could find; whether he 
did it intentionally or unconsciously matters 
little, and whether one thousand or ten 
persons in the audience tripped him up on 
it matters little. There is hardly any ex- 
euse for such carelessness, unless we try 
to excuse it on the ground that melodies 
get lodged in our minds and come out of 
our fingers without conscious eontrol—which 
is poor excuse indeed for anything border- 
ing on the sacrilegious and not in very good 
keeping with the high standard set by Mr. 
Riesenfeld and the organists who have held 
permanent engagements under him. 


A Letter 


MR. MEDCALFE’S “NOVELTY” 


HerMAN F. StEWERT 


WHILE I have it in mind, I want to thank 
vou for publishing Medealfe’s “A Trip 
Through the Organ’, and would like him to 
know my appreciation. I did it here two 
evenings; and to say that it brought down 
the house is really putting it mildly, for I 
thought that they wouldn’t let the show go 
on. 

I changed a few words to make it fit our 
situation better, as well as substituting four 
other verses for the same reason. 

For the pedal passage, I played the Pedal 
Cadenza from the First MoveMENT of Guil- 
mant’s First Sonata. At the close of this 
also the audience broke into applause. 


3. The little stop-keys at the top 
Are used to change the tone 
To bring in use the sets of pipes 
Together or alone. 


13. To show how ambidexterous 

We are, we now will treat 

You to a melody all played 
Entirely with the feet. 


11. The Tuba is a noisy boy 
Over on this side, 
And ‘like trumpets he will play 
“Here comes the Bride”. 


17. We now complete our little rhyme 
And hope youv’e liked the story 
Of how our organ grand is played 
For you in all its glory! 


(Concluded from page 369) 


Academic membership in the society is by rigid 
examination and the members consist of many of 
the most prominent organists who have entered this 
newer and larger phase of organ activity. Since 
the presentation of its final model motion picture 
and music program in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
during Music Week of last year, the Society has 
presented a number of other demonstrations to 
packed houses amid ever-increasing enthusiasm. 


These expositions are for the purpose of presenting — 
to the public programs which shall combine not only 
the best possible motion pictures but music taken 
from the very best composers and woven together 
with musicianship, skill and artistry. The work of 
this organization is along parallel] lines to that of 
the Theater Guild and various other artistic societies 
banded together for the purpose of keeping the 
standards of the art at a high level.’ 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
FRED M. SPENCER 


DRIGO: CHANSON DE PIERROT, a neutral 
number, fine for pictures. Can be used as 
a Barcarolle or serenade. Orchestrated 
piano part well cued and not difficult. 
(Schirmer Galaxy, No. 225, 35c) 

FRIML: Vision v’Amour, a 4-4 pulsating 
light dramatic melody resembling Sona 
Witruout Worps by Rebikoff. Especially 
fine for throbbing scenes. Orchestrated 
piano part well cued and not diffictlt. 
(Schirmer Galaxy, No. 226, 35c) 

F. BRANDOIS: Humpry Dumpry’s Fun- 
ERAL Marcu, orchestrated piano part. A 
burlesque funeral march in 6-8 rythm re- 
sembling FunreraL Marcu by Lanciani. 
Very good for comedies, mysterisusos, ete., 
with melody in the bass. (Schirmer Galaxy, 
No. 227, 35c) 

ARENSKY: Eeaiz (from Trio in D 
minor) 4-4 adagio with the theme in the 
first part in the minor, changing to major 
and back again to minor. It is similar to 
ARABIAN NicHt by Mildenberg. A _ fine 
dramatic number. Orchestrated piano part. 
(Schirmer Galaxy, No. 228, 35c) 

FRIML: Cuansonerte, a fox trot of the 
highest type. It is taken from “In Love” 
by Friml which is also published by Schir- 
mer. CHANSONETTE may be used for the 
brighter love scenes and “In Love” for the 
heavier love scenes, making use of both as 
one theme. CHANSONETTE is also a fine 
number for dance scenes of society type. 
(Schirmer 30c) 


Music Week Celebration 


CONTRIB. 


CELEBRATING Music Week an organ 
festival lasting the entire six days was given 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium. 

Theater organists were well represented 
by the Society of Theater Organists. The 
S.T.O. program opened with the VARIATIONS 
from the Fifth “Symphony” by Ch. M. 
Widor, played in masterly manner, and with 
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an original PepaAL CApENzA, by Mr. Firmin 
Swinnen. 

The President of the S.T.O., Robert Ber- 
entsen, explained briefly the materials and 
technic of this new art of dramatic inter- 
pretation, stressing the need of years of 
further study and practical experience after 
the performer has attained maturity as an 
organist. Mr. Berentsen believed that film 
accompaniment will, as an unique form of 
program music, eventually attain a position 
of artistic merit that will not be surpassed 
by. any other musical form and that more 
active participation in theater work by the 
leading concert organists would materially 
hasten the day when the desired ideal would 
be reached. 

Mr. J. Van Cleft Cooper then accom- 
panied a scenic picture and comedy cartoon 
in the delightful manner that has endeared 
him to the patrons of the Rivoli Theater, 
where he is organist. 

The feature picture, “The Eternal Flame” 
with Norma Talmadge, was interpreted by 
Mr. John Hammond of the Eastman Theater, 
Rochester, N. Y., who, using four original 
themes as a basis, improvised the entire 
score. Before playing and also during two 
periods when the picture was stopped Mr. 
Hammond explained his program in detail, 
adding greatly to the understanding and en- 
joyment. The performance was an excep- 
tional one, the music and picture blending 
so perfectly that the audience was thrilled 
by the combined impulses received by way 
of the eyes and ears. 

The public demonstrations of the Society 
of Theatre Organists should be copied by 
organists in other cities than New York in 
order that a more general interest in the 
artistic possibilities of picture accompani- 


ment may be aroused. 


The following paragraph is reprinted 
from the Wanamaker Music Week Program: 
“The Society of Theater Organists was organized 


in the Spring of 1921 with the object of raising 
the standards of music in the motion picture 


‘theaters throughout the country. Admission to 


(Concluded on page 368) 
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The Pacific Coast Convention 


NE of the most important events in the Warren D. Allen, Stanford University 
Q history of the organ world of Amer- Allan Baeon, College of the Pacific 
ica is the Convention to be held in Frank H. Colby, Editor of the Pacific 
Los Angeles on June 26th, 27th, and 28th, Coast Musician 
under the auspices of the California Chap- Ernest Douglas 
ters of the American Guild of Organists and P. Shaul Hallett 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S CONSOLE 


Upon which the first recital of the Convention will be played by Mr. Warren D. Allen. ‘The arrangement 
of the stop-tongue groups from left to right is: Pedal, Swell, Great, Choir, Chimes, Solo, Echo 


the instigation and supervision of Dr. William J. Kraft 
Roland D‘ggle, Dean of the Los Angeles George A. Mortimer 
Chapter, a composer of organ music known Sibley G. Pease 
all over America, whose works have trav- W. F. Skeele 
ersed a whole continent and an ocean. and Dr. H. J. Stewart, Balboa Park Concert 
taken footing in Great Britain and the Old Organist 
World. The Pacific Coast Musician, soon C. Albert Tufts 
to be issued as a weekly instead of monthly June 26th Bovard Auditorium of the 
as at present, is giving full support to the University of Southern California will be 
movement and has prepared the initial used as headquarters. June 27th and 28th 
prospectus of the Convention. the headquarters will be the First Presby- 
The Convention is not a Guild affair, how- _terian Church. 
ever. Every organist within traveling dis- The Program, as it stands at present, 
tance is invited—church, theater, concert. though as is always the case it is subject to 
The Convention Committee includes: change in minor details at the last minute, 
Dr. Roland Diggle is as follows: 
6-6-370 








ROLAND DIGGLE, MUS. DOC. 


Dean of the Southern California Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
and father of the Pacific Coast Convention, upon whose energy, initiative, and 
persist the s ss of the Convention largely depends 
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MONDAY JUNE 25 
8 P. M. Reception tendered by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, in the Presi- 
dent’s Suite, in Bovard Administration 
Building, University avenue and 36th street. 


11 A. M. Round Table—“Touch and 
Technic,” conducted by C. Albert Tufts, 
A.A.G.0. “Improvising in Picture Play- 
ing,” conducted by Emil Breitenfeld, A.A.- 
G.O. 


2.30 P. M. Round Table—“Expression,” 


ALLAN BACON 


Of the College of the Pacific, who is one of the recitalists of the Convention. 
(A proper plate of Mr. Bacon is not available as we go to press, hence the 
use of the above) 


Informal program under the direction of 
Ernest Douglas, F.A.G.O. 


TUESDAY JUNE 26 


Bovard Auditorium, 3551 University Ave. 

10 A. M. Address of Welcome and greet- 
ings from visiting Deans and other represen- 
tatives from organists’ organizations. 


condueted by P. Shaul Hallett, F.A.G.O. 

3 P. M. Round Table—“Examinations,” 
conducted by Dr. H. J. Stewart. 

3:30 P. M. Organ recital by Warren D. 
Allen, A.A.G.O., of Stanford University, 
representing the Northern California Chap-- 
ter of the Guild. 

4:45 P. M. Social Hour. 





PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION 


WARREN D. ALLEN 


Of Stanford University, who plays the opening recital OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 


Of Los Angeles, who reads a paper on Acoustics 


W. F. SKEELE HUMPHREY J. STEWART 


Of Southern California University, host for the Of Balboa Park’s Out-Door Organ, who plays 
first day a recital 
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8:15 P. M. 
Stewart, representing 
Chapter. 

WEDNESDAY JUNE 27 


9:30 A. M. Theater playing demonstra- 
tion, under the auspices of the Los Angeles 


Organ recital by Dr. H. J. 
the San _ Diego 


d 


LATHAM TRUE 
Whose subject is Sidelights on Music Journalism 


Society of Theatre Organists, at Grauman’s 
Million Dollar Theater. 


At the First Presbyterian Church 
Twentieth and Figueroa Streets 
2 P.M. Round Table—“‘Important Aux- 
* iliaries and Obstacles to Good Acousties,” 
conducted by Otto T. Hirschler. 

2:30 P. M. Round Table—“Limitations 
and Possibilties of Different Types of Speci- 
fications,” conducted by Stanley W. Wil- 
liams, representing the organ builders. 

3 P. M. Round Table—“The Crescendo 
Pedal,” conducted by Walter E. Hartley, 
A.A.G.O. 

3:30 P. M. Organ recital by Allan Bacon, 
A.A.G.O., College of the Pacific, San Jose, 
representing the San Jose Branch. 

4:45 P. M. Round Table—“Side Lights 
on Organists’ Journalism,” conducted by Dr. 
Latham True, Associate Editor THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST. 

8:15 P. M. Organ recital by John Doane 
of New York, representing the National As- 
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‘representing 
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sociation of Organists. This recital will be 
given on the new Austin organ in the First 
M. E. Church, Eighth and Hope Streets. 


THURSDAY JUNE 28 


First Presbyterian Church 
Twentieth and Figueroa Streets 


C. ALBERT TUFTS 
Who reads a paper on the important subject of 


Technic 

10 A. M. Business meeting to consider 
plans, place and time for the next con- 
vention. 

11 A. M. Organ recital by George Morti- 
mer, George Walsh, Walter Earl Hartley, 
the Southern California 
Chapter. 

1:30 P. M. Automobile trip to the Robert 
Morton organ factory at Van Nuys. 

6:30 P. M. Banquet and Finale. 
to be announced. 

Arrangements are being made to have on 
exhibition the latest organ publications and 
anthems. 

Eastern cities have had organists’ con- 
ventions for some years; those of the 
National Association of Organists have been 
annual affairs, .with the more pretentious 
conventions of the Guild held properly at 
less frequency. For some years the con- 
census of opinion in the East seemed to be 
that to hold a convention in the far West 
would take more energy than could be sum- 


Place 
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moned and that therefore the project would 
have to wait till time should strengthen the 
hands of those managing conventions. The 
East never dreamed that the West could and 
should hold its own conventions until such a 
time as growth would permit a union of 
East and West, or a convention on really 
national scale that would be worth travelling 
across continent to attend. No such con- 
vention has been held yet, nor is likely to 
be held for a decade or two; in the mean 
time the profession itself must be better 
paid and must grow into a better appreci- 
ation of the value of travel. 

But Dr. Diggle startles the rest of the 
world with a brand new idea—that the West 
is just as much capable of running its own 
independent conventions as the East ever 
was, and the rest of us can only laugh at 
ourselves. for not having worked on that 


idea long ago. The present program draws 
together speakers and players whose names 
are as well known on the Atlantic coast as. 
they are on the Pacific. Some day the man 
who is charged with the management of a 
convention program will be given a con- 
vention fund to draw on so that he may hire 
a competent secretary and stenographer for 
the six months preceding and two months 
following the convention, for in that way 
only can a man hope to come through the 
terrors of convention management without 
a new stock of grey hairs or a vast enlarge- 
ment of the bald pate. 

If the organists of the great West do not 
take advantage of th’s their first big conven- 
tion and make its suecess echo across to the 
Atiantie it will be an unexpected evidence 
of lack of appreciation of the value of their 
own resources. 


The Programs 


MR. ALLEN’S PROGRAM 
Boellmann — Fantaisie Dialoguee 
Mozart — Minuet C (Jupiter Sym.) 
Schumann — Sketch Fm 
Saint Saens — Fantaisie Op. 101 
Sabin — Bourree D 
Schubert — Litany 
Barie — Toccata Bm 
Borodin — Steppes of Central Asia 
Barnes — Scherzo (Son.) 

Barnes — Chanson (Seven Sketches) 
Barnes —- Finale (Suite D) 

MR. BACON’S PROGRAM 
Rogers — Concert Overture Bm 
Jongen — Choral 
Sowerby — Rejoice ye pure 
Vierne — Scherzo (Son. 2) 

Thompson — To an American Soldier 
Howells — Rhapsody E-f 

Rousseau — Elevation E-f 

Dickinson — Intermezzo (Storm King) 
Kinder — In Springtime 

Gigout — Toccata 

MR. DOANE’S PROGRAM 
Noble — Solemn Prelude 
Lemare -- Christmas Song 
Coleridge-Taylor — Scene from Imaginary 

Bailet 


Bach — Toccata and Fugue (Dorian) Dm 
Lemare — Symphony Dm 
Grunn — Song of Mesa 
Debussy — Prelude de |’Enfant Prodigue 
Debussy — Le Petit Berger 
Reubke — Introduction and Fugue (Sonata) 
DR. STEWART’S PROGRAM 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue (St. Ann’s) 
Stevenson — Vision Fugative 
Diggle — Scherzo A 
Fletcher — Fountain Reverie 
Stoughton — Ancient Phoenic'an Procession 
Shelley — Minuetto 
Stewart — Chambered Nautilus 
CHAPTER MEMBERS’ PROGRAM 

Parker — Concert Piece No. 1 
Parker — Slumber Song 
Parker — Festival Prelude 
Torres — Communion 
Cocker — Angelus and Trio 

MR. GEORGE A. 
Handel — Gavotte G 
Titt’] — Serenade 
Walsh — Sonata Dm 


MORTIMER 


MR. GEORGE WALSH 
Borowski — Sonata 1. 
Wo'stenholme — Cantilene 
Baldwin — Burlesea and Melodia 
MR. WALTER EARL HARTLEY 





New Organ Music from Abroad 


ROLAND DIGGLE 


NE of the most interesting of the new 
publications is the Bourdon Album 
in the Leduc series. This Album of 

ten pieces is certainly not for the average 
ehurch or picture organist. I confess that 
only one of the pieces interests me at all, 
and that is the CartL~Lons that Marcel 
Dupre has been playing at nearly all of 
his recitals during the present season—the 
piece is inscribed to him and he plays it 
beautifully — it is difficult, but I think 
worth the work it takes. Another number 
that should be effective if well played is 
the Toccata on two Noels, inscribed to Al- 
bert Dxpre, Marcel Dupre’s father. Here 
again is a very difficult piece of writing; 
it should please Farnam or Jepson and I 
hope they play it. The other numbers in 
the album are OrrERTOIRE, MEDITATION, SoR- 
TIE, BeNEDICTION NuptiaL, Iv Memoriam, 
Sur 1’ALLELUIA which is made more difficult 
by the vse of the C clef, and a Tryptique 
Fueavr, CHorRAL, REUTREE DE PROCESSION 
inscribed to Vierne and containing some 
excellent writing. It is a diffieult Album 
to write about for the pieces may sound 
very much better than they look on paper; 
it will of course appeal to a number of 
organists but the average player would 
find little in it that he could use. 

Far more useful is the album of twelve 
pieces by A. Ribollet in the same series. 
There is not one of the twelve pieces that 
is not playable; they are of moderate 
difficulty and make splendid church or re- 
cital material. The album contains: Prr- 
LUDE, FANTAISIE (a good recital piece), 
ApaGieTTo, Toccata, PASTORALE (a charm- 
ing piece of writing), Improvisation, CaNn- 
TABILE, MENUET, CAPRICE, INTERMEZZO, 
Arta, Postiupe. It is refreshing to come 
across an album of French organ music 
without an “In Memoriam” in it; the music 
gives one the impression that Mr. Ribollet 
looks on the bright side of life. I recom- 
mend this album to the average organist. 

There are two other new issues in the 
Ledue library; a Communrton by Boellmann 
and PaysaGEe Lanpals by Ermend J. Bonnal, 
the latter a reprint. I find neither interest- 
ing. 

From England there is an organ Sonata 


by William H. Speer published by Augen- 
er; it is well written work bzt does not 
show any great inspiration. The second 
movement, a PASTORALE, is to my mind the 
best and makes.a good church prelude; 
the last movement contains a good fugue 
but I am doubtful as to it being worth the 
trouble to get it up. 

Two new pieces from Augener of Lon- 
don—ENTREE Frstavat by Gustave Ferrari, 
and THEME VARIATIONS AND FINALE by 
Charles H. Lloyd. The first, which is dedi- 
eated to Lynwood Farnam, should make a 
good recital number or church postlude; it 
is of moderate difficulty and would be effec- 
tive on a medium sized organ; I cannot 
work up much interest over pages 5, 6 and 
7; at the same time the work contains the 
earmarks of popularity. 


TheLloyd piece I like muchly; the theme 
is good and the eight variations are excel- 
lent—the interest never flags and the jolly 
Finate (Tempo di Marcia) tops the whole 
thing off in fine style. It is 23 pages long, 
is fairly difficult and needs a good organ, 
but if you are looking for a recital number 
don’t overlook this piece. 


How many organists have in their librar- 
ies Les Marrres CONTEMPORAINS DE L’- 
OrcGuE, edited by Abbe Jos Joubert, organ- 
ist of the Cathedral at Lucon? The work 
cannot be classed as new but it was pub- 
lished by Maurice Senart just before the 
war and really never had a chance in Amer- 
ica; now the cost is apt to keep it from 
becoming known. The work consists of 
8 volumes, containing some 600 pieces by 
about 350 composers, representing every 
country under the sun. The first five vol- 
umes are devoted to pieces for the harmon- 
ium without pedal obligato; there are scores 
of pieces in these five volumes that with the 
addition of the pedals make excellent ser- 
vice music; they vary in difficulty from 
easy to. moderately difficult but all can be 
played on a small organ. The composers 
represented are Barie, Dallier, Gigout, 
Guilmant, Massenet, Quef, Vierne, Jongen, 
Arthur Foote, Pierne, Vidal, Urteaga, 
Torres, and many others too numerous to 
mention. I might say that volumes 1, 2, 
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and 4 are devoted to French composers, 
and volumes 3 and 5 to composers of other 
nationalities. 

Volume 7 and 8 are for organ with pedal 
obligato and contain some really excellent 
compositions. Volume 7 which is dedicated 
to Vincent d’Indy contains 47 pieces and 
takes up 260 pages, as it is impossible to 
write of all these pieces I will mention 
those that I have found useful and like 
best. 

Sonata in D minor by Louis Bottazzo 
contains some excellent writing and makes 
a good recital number, or the separate 
movements are suitable for church use; the 
middle movement I like especially. It is of 
moderate difficulty, as is the Offertoire Pas- 
al by Georges Guiraud. This piece, which 
is in the form of variations on “O Filli’, 
I have found takes well with recital audi- 
ences even if the theme is not known; it 
makes a fine Easter postlude. Prirre and 
PasTORALE by Jean Henry are two charm- 
ing pieces in simple style. PRELUDE ET 
FucvuE A LA Russe by W. G. Karatyguine, 
a composer of Petrograd, are difficult but 
very effective. Toccata by Georges Krieger 


has been played a great deal by Lynwood 
Farnam during the past few years; it is 
one of the best things in the volume and 


should be issued separately. ANDANTINO 
by F. de La Tombelle is a fine service pre- 
lude of four pages. PrrieRE NuptriaALe by 
M. Prestat, Vision by Jos Schnid, and Pre- 
LUDE by Mieczyslaw Surzynski, are three 
pieces that I have used both in church and 
recifal with success. 

Volume 8 is dedicated to Louis Vierne and 
contains 54 pieces taking up the same num- 
ber of pages as volume 7. MarcHe Ponti- 
FICALE by Henry Eymieu makes a good 
concert number. PRELUDE ET FuGuE by 
Alexandre Glazounow is a fine piece of 
writing and as far as I know the only pub- 
lished organ composition by this distin- 
guished Russian composer; it is not difficult 
and goes well on a big organ. Second 
Toccata by Eugene Lacroix, a jolly piece 
of six pages by the organist of St. Merry, 
Paris. CADENZ, ZUM ORGELKINZERT No. 4 
IN F by G. F. Hanpet, by Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte (one of the three or four American 
composers represented in the collection) is 
a fine piece of writing that should be pub- 
lished separately. Those interested in 
Spanish organ composers will be glad to 
have the fine MarcHa ReEtiGiosa by Luis 
Urteaga; it makes an excellent recital num- 
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ber; there are some tricky passages in its 
eleven pages but it is worth working on. 
I like the Canzona by Rene Vierne and 
the PreLupE Pastorat by Ladislas de Zel- 
enski, both on the easy side. 

Personally I think Volume 7 is the most 
interesting; on the whole it is not as diffi- 
cult as Volume 8 and contains more useful 
pieces, that is, for general use. It is a 
remarkable collection in many ways and if 
you have a rich friend who wants to make 
you a present mention this work to him. 


Harry E. Cooper 


R. HARRY E. COOPER was born 
December 10th in 1897 in Kansas 

City, Missouri. But we shall have 

to presently change the Mr. to Dr., and 


DR. HARRY E. COOPER 
Who has just received his Doctor’s degree 


give the reason too. He finished his High 
School work in Kansas City and took some 
special studies in the Kansas City Junior 
College, but music called too loudly to per- 
mit him to continue general college work 
very long. 

His music studies were conducted under 
the guidance of the late Edward Kreiser of 
Kansas City, and with the Horner Institute 
of Fine Arts of the same place, and with 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago. Organ, piano, 
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and the usual branches of theory were the 
subjects studied, and now in turn he is 
teaching these same subjects to the coming 
generation of musicians. 

He has an opera, “Margarita”, composed 
to Spanish text, with orchestral score, and 
a number of songs and piano pieces in 
manuscript. And he has published in 
manuscript various articles on music sub- 
jects. 


HARRY E. COOPER 6-6 


In 1920 he received the degree of Mus. 
Bac. from Horner Institute, and in 1923 
Bush Conservatory granted him the degree 
of Mus. Doc. He passed the Associate 
Guild examination in 1918. At present he 
is organist and choirmaster of Eastmins- 
ter Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, and 
professor of music and director of the con- 
servatory of William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, Mo. 


Repertoire Suggestions and Reviews 
With Special Reference to the Needs of the Average Organist 


H. C. Mac DOUGALL 
SALUTATION 


SIX pages of easy organ music of the 
harmonic variety with a melody on top, 
which we show in our illustration, taking 
it from the second staff. It is rather an 


Gt. f (Sw. & Ch. coupled) 
111 B.caire ot 


appealing bit of music, simply scored and 
avoiding the commonplace melody-and-ac- 
companiment style. There is a secondary 
theme in B-flat minor which does not ring 
true to inspiration, nor does the middle 
section; but they do afford variety and the 
appearances of the main theme are fre- 
quent enough to favorably color the whole 
—so that those who insist on musiec’s being 
beautiful at all times will still have enough 
quiet beauty left to make the piece worth 
while. Give it a rich registration and the 
beauty is considerably enhanced. 

For the church it can well be used as 
an evening prelude, or perhaps postlude; 
it would hardly find a place on the recital 
program, where pure entertainment values 
must prevail. 

In the theater it could well be used for 
quiet scenes of good flavor, reflective and 
meditative rather than joyful. (Schmidt 
60¢) 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
PRELUDE SOLONELLE 


A PRELUDE for the church service, be- 
ginning and ending softly, with a big for- 


tissimo in the middle — the sort of con- 
struction that is so effective in solemn ser- 
vices, and no service is too solemn for 
this particular number. For the most part 


it is easy enozgh to be read at sight, though 
it is quite chromatic and goes where it will 











so far as tonalities are concerned. Our il- 
lustration shows the opening measures and 
virtually all the themes that are used in 
the piece are present at least in incipient 
form in these opening measures so that 
while we may say the piece is without form 
we could hardly say it is void, for there 
is a spiritual content in it; the title gives 
a clce. As music we cannot be too enthus- 
iastie about Pretupe SoLonELLE from the 
inspirational viewpoint, for the real church 
organist shold be able to improvise things 
of this character freely, and undoubtedly 
the Composer does so frequently enough 
through the cozrse of his own work. But 
written music is likely to be more effective 
and forceful than improvised, so that the 
piece has every right to be published. 

As a morning prelude for almost any but 
a distinctly festival service it is just about 
ideal. On the recital program it would 
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hardly have a chance to be heard effectively. 

In the theater it will admirably fit pic- 
tures of the highest dramatic character, for 
which it would be used during the solemn 
scenes; undoubtedly the organist could im- 
provise arovnd it and bring in the climax 
at the right time. Thus used it would be 
excellent. We recommend the piece for 
all church organists and such theater organ- 
ists as have the opportunity to properly pro- 
gram such things to properly made pic- 
tures. (Schmidt 60c) 


EDWARD M. READ 


OFFERTOIRE IN B-FLAT 


ONE of the prolific melodists of our Am- 
erican organ composers is Mr. Edward M. 
Read of St. Lovis who has an extensive 
catalogue of organ pieces every one of 
which is practical for the average church 
organist and at least half of which are 
little melodic gems. The present work: is 
a simple but brilliant prelude or postlude 
number of good musical qualities. It opens 


as shown in the illustration, on big chords 
forte or fortissimo and of this material is 
built the statement and recapitulation ma- 
terials. The contrast section is a smooth, 
broad, vigorous melody in E-flat over 
arpeggio chords and rhythmic pedal — 
a simple bit of musical inspiration: a 
melody of this kind cannot be manufactured, 
in spite of its simplicity. It is the sort of 
thing that most people can whistle with con- 
siderable satisfaction to themselves. And 
this is just the thing the average inland or- 
ganist needs: practical music, easy to read, 
big sounding, melodious, and within hearing 
reach of average congregations. 


For the chureh it makes a good morning 
or evening prelude for the average service, 
or a postlude. It is not intended as recital 
music and should not be so misused. 


The first section, broad, big, assertive, 
musical, would fit seenes where vast throngs 
of people are present and in festive mood; 
and the pleasing melodie section continues 


‘the same ssertive, big, musical mood. 


(White-Smith 60c) 


JAMES H. ROGERS 
PRELUDE AND FUGHETTA 


THE world is already so full of prelude: 
and fugues that a new one is hardly ex- 
cusable. That’s what a reviewer thought 
when he saw the title of this publication. 
But a reviewer must give even a prelude 
and fugue a fighting chance, so, upon play- 
ing through this present example there were 
passages that had to be played over again 
a second time, and a third, and then a 
pencil began to mark ®ut an excerpt for 
quotation, and another excerpt, and finally 
a third; and the reviewer gave up. The 
work is good and it must not be denied. 
But there are reservations. The, PRELUDE 
opens seriously with a combination of a 
moving counterpoint over solemn chords, 
and then a little more life, and with in- 
creasing warmth of invention, the Composer 
begins to get interesting on the second page. 
I called a busy associate, played over some 
of the passages from the middle pages and 
propounded a conundrum: Who wrote it? 
In a moment an answering question came 
back: Is it James H. Rogers? That’s a 
fairly good compliment to Mr. Rogers: he 
has a style of his own which can be recog- 
nized. I do not care for the opening theme 
of the PretupE, but there is a middle one 
which I like very much; it is shown in the 
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first excerpt in all its simplicity. The Com- 
poser uses it to continue his invention, and 
handles it with a fine skill; it vastly enriches 
the PRELUDE—indeed it would be a rather 


‘sorry PRELUDE without it. This fine little 


theme is not used to any great development; 
just enough to color the Pre.upr favorably: 
it is somewhat like Beethoven handled such 
a theme. The PRELUDE contains six pages, 
the Fuanerta four. The second illustration 


shows a rather uninteresting theme in its 
third appearance. The Composer ha= not 
tried to wriie ai the full ponderousness of 
a fugue; merely a Fucuerrsa. The third 
illustration shows that he is perfectly willing 
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to play with it: can you beat it for a fugue? 
After eight measures beginning as shown it 





jumps suddenly into the key of C and goes 
through almost the same progressions; and 
in another page it ends, more playfully than 
contrapuntally. For organists it is fine; 
for the public it is not so fine. What in- 
terest has the public in the organ except 
that it gives entertainment? What interest 
has the public in fugues? Play this for 
your own enjoyment, but do not expect your 
public to accept it unless you hold a position 
like Mr. Baldwin in the City College or 
Dr. Heinroth in the Carnegie Institute: 
these men can program such things; the 
nature of their work requires that they do so. 

For the church service it will make a good 
postlude or even prelude, though it is much 
more musi¢al to organists than to con- 
gregations. 

Theater organists of the most serious order 
and greatest versatility will want it; I doubt 
if the average could find it of any great use. 
It is not really difficult. Mr. Rogers adds 
another big piece of literature to his cata- 
logue, both to his credit and to the credit of 
the whole school of American composers. 
His technie of writing is always worthy of 
study; he writes as a master, as one who 
is able to handle themes and inspirations and 
who is never awed by them or overpowered. 
(Schirmer $1.00) 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
PROCESSIONAL MARCH 


A STALWART march from Dr. Stewart’s 
Musie Drama “John of Nepomuk” written 
for the Bohemian Club’s use in its Califor- 
nia grove of big trees. After five measures 
of introduction the main theme appears in 


Full Organ 





1 


all its vigor, as shown in our illustration. 
It is a massive sort of a thing and we can 
picture great crowds of knights and ladies 
assembling within the courts of some mighty 
old castle in Old England in the days of 
Robin Hood. 


It moyes along its uniter- 
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rupted way for two pages and then gives 
place to a smooth melody accompaniment by 
repeated chords in march rhythm — an in- 
sistent rhythmie swing that continues the 
dominant march of the main theme. It is 
in keeping with the spirit of the first theme, 
which it allows to return on the seventh page 
7. On page 9 the pedal takes an added 
movement in a running passage in quavers 
and the piece comes to a grandiose close on 
full organ. It is a stalwart march, easy to 
play, big in concept. It is dedicated to the 
Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamber- 
lain of New York, a patron of organ music. 

It will make a good prelude for a morning 
service, or a festical evening service; and 
perhaps might be used as a postlude for 
some particularly stirring service. 

The theater organist can use it for such 
scenes as Fairbanks introduced in a good 
number in his great “Robin Hood” perform- 
anee; for such use it could hardly be ex- 
celled. (Ditson 60ce) 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
SranisH Miriirary Marcu 


FROM the Music Drama “Gold,” transcribed 
by its Composer for the organ; the original 
Music Drama was written by Dr. Stewart 
for the Bohemian Club’s 1916 festival in 
their forest reserve in California where they 
now have an out-door Austin organ. It 
opens with one page of introductory matter 
in fine style, and then launches into the 
theme as shown in our illustration. In 





order to show the whole theme the illustra- 
tion is abbreviated so that the reader will 
have to repeat the first measure shown. It 
will be noticed that the theme is in the form 
of a sequence and that it runs directly over 
into the key of F, and thence into modu- 
lations beginning in D-flat. It is a spright- 
ly, brilliant march, yet. easy to play and 
deriving its effectiveness from comparative- 
ly simple means. It is a playful, happy sort 
of a thing that refuses to become sedate 
or erudite, but the workmanship is good 
throughout. On the fifth page the middle 
movement is introduced, in fine contrast, but 
with plenty of energy and movement. This 
middle theme is almost as worthy as the main 
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theme and thus sustains the interest right 
across what is very often desert country. On 
the seventh page the middle movement ends 
and gives a D.S. sign. It is a pity to use 
this short-cut in any music that is likely to 
be widely used, and this piece deserves to 
be. The expense of engraving the statement 
materials over again is not very great, and 


- even if the price must be raised on that 


account, I believe most players will agree 
that it should be invariably done none the 
less; the D.S. method should be avoided at 
any cost. 

For the chureh it will make a brilliant 
and awakening morning prelude for some 
festival service, say an Easter Prelude under 
some appropriate title; perhaps there are 
still some players who use the joyful and 
brillaint numbers after the services. On the 
recital program the piece deserves a hear- 
ing; its happiness, brilliance, spontaneity, 
make it abundantly welcome. 

Theater organists will naturally be guided 
somewhat by the title, but in my opinion 
this need not restrict it to Spanish scenes, 
as its music is quite appropriate to Amer- 
ican ideas of vim. It has the air of victory, 
triumph in it; it speaks of the joy of parade 
rather than the smoke of battle ground. 
It should be in every library. (Fishcher 75s) 


CHORAL WORKS 

MARK ANDREWS: “He Is ON THE 
Sra,” solo for high and low voices, with 
an accompaniment as important as _ the 
voice part. It tells of the lady whose be- 
loved is on the sea, her refusal to dance 
and make merry, and her prayer for him 
when there is a storm at sea; one of the 
fine big songs upon which a singer can 
spend time, certain that her efforts will not 
have been wasted when she comes to public 
performance. These nine pages of music 
are a worthy additional tribute to the ecm- 
poser who produced the finest “IN FLan- 
DERS Fietps” that has so far been pub- 
lished. Concert music worth doing. (Schir- 
mer 90c) 

MARIAN CORYELL: “Japanese LUL- 
LABY”, a picturesque song with a peculiar 
flavor that can be used for Japanese or 
Chinese or Hindustanian or African or any 
number of other kinds of babies. As a con- 
cert number it will be fine, as it is inspira- 
tional. Theater organists will find it 
admirable for any high class Far East scene 
that cannot be fitted with any other lul- 
laby. (Schirmer 60c) 
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FRANK H. GREY: “Wuen B1ossoms 
Comg,” a secular song for high and low 
voices, spirited, beautiful, ideal conicert 
music of the kind that makes an accom- 
panist earn his money. It is genuinely 
beautiful from start to finish, and is inspir- 
ational in origin, but the composer worked 
hard enough to fit it with a fine accom- 
paniment. 

“Oh I know why there’s a cloud-tossed sky, 

All silver brown with gray, 

And a wind swept sail in a sky-blue gale 

Carries the snow away.” 

Doesn’t this just carry you away in melody 
too? It is only four pages long and suit- 
able for an encore — and certain to bring 
still another. (Fischer 60c) 


FRANKE HARLING: “THE Corps,” 
the West Point Song, for medium voice, 
a typical bit of West Point enthusiasm, 
written by a former organist of the Acad- 
emy, and published by the present organist. 
It fits the spirit, or rather interprets the 
spirit of the West Pointer with enthusiasm, 
and though it is not perhaps so beautiful 
to Annapolisian ears it must be a cheer- 
ing invigorating thing to a West Pointer, 
young or old. Theater organists and all 
others who find it necessary or desirable 
to follow the music of America’s prom- 
inent institutions will need to add this to 
their repertoire. (Published by F. C. 
Mayer, of West Point) 


TOM PATTERDALE: “Sweerest Giri 
I Kyow”, song for high and low voices, 
melodious, rhythmic, inspirational in con- 
ception, one of the beautiful little soul- 
stirring melodies of love-land. 

“Of all the girls I have met in my life 

You’re the sweetest girl I know”, 
and he proves it to her by the melodious 
sincerity and warmth of the melody. The 
sort of a thing that makes music popular. 
(Schirmer 60c) 


GERTRUDE ROSS: “Sakura _ Buto0s- 
som,” a Japanese lullaby for high and low 
voices, with distinct Japanese flavor tucked 
away in it here and there, and a charming 
little lullaby that gives a ‘singer a chance 
to work at interpretation instead of notes. 
It is not so attractive from the hearer’s 
viewpoint as from the singer’s. (Fischer 
60c) 

CLARENCE E. WHEELER: “Basy- 
LaNnp oF Nop,” a lullaby for high and low 
voices, simple, soft, and low; a smooth lit- 
tle melody of good order. (Flammer 60c) 





Points and 


WEST COMPLIMENTS EAST 
Ernest L. MEMNAFFEY 


I DO not know from what part of the 
“West” Mr. Baylan may have come, but I 
can say that after listening to organists in 
many of the largest cities in this section of 
the country, that I wish they would form a 
society and go in a body to New York and 
hear some real music played by some of the 
members of the Society which Mr. Baylan 
assails. I have yet to hear real artistic work 
done in any of the theaters in this part of 
the country. I went recently to hear a much 
advertised organ and organist in Chicago, 
and all I heard was jazz from beginning to 
end; no attempt to bring out the beauty of 
the organ, to co-ordinate the emotions por- 
trayed on the screeen with the emotions 
expressed in what is best and inspired in 
music. 

I have several organ pupils here, and I 
am placing in their hands a copy of your 
magazine, and you should have several new 
subscriptions. To us fellows who are work- 
ing all by ourselves. in a locality where 
musical contacts with educated and sincere 
musicians are few and far between, your 
magazine is a source of inspiration, a vision 
of what our brother-organists are doing; 
and your work and efforts, I am sure, are 
appreciated by all who stand for what is 
good and is the best in organ playing and 
organ literature. 

Keep it up. Best wishes . 

P. S.—I am nor a theater organist, either. 


WE’RE DISCOVERED AT LAST 

T, L. &B. 
IN a former letter I claimed the “bad emi- 
nence” of being the champion little pro- 
erastinator of the universe. This, however, 
you would not allow—but it may have been 
your natural courtesy again asserting itself. 
I’m it. 

However, here’s the draft finally. Hence- 
forth I can take the magazine from the 
postman without blushing! 

BUT—I seem to have been sadly deluded 
all along. I was under the impression that 


T.A.O. was a really fine publication. I 
always stopped whatever I might happen to 
be coing—even if it was nothing—and at 
once read the magazine through, later read- 





Viewpoints 


ing and re-reading what appealed to me 
most. Now I find that T.A.O. is a “foolish 
and narrow magazine” run by a “bunch of 
insects” in New York City. How could you 
deceive us guileless and trusting litttle fel- 
lows out here in the tall grass? 

I sincerely hope that you will soon see 
the error of your ways and reform. Any 
way you have a whole lot of my best wishes, 
and two of my dollars. Don’t spend the 
latter all at once! 


WRITTEN ON FRIDAY THE 13TH 
RAYMOND WILLEVER 


MAY TI be allowed a few lines in your 
“rather narrow and foolish” publication to 
make a few comments on the various con- 
tributions appearing in the April issue of 
T.A.O. 

On the article UNIT vs STRAIGHT: We 
consider this a very good boost for the Unit 
and sincerely believe that he has the right 
idea. In our opinion there is too much 
leather-wood-glue combination in an instru- 
ment that is used in some cases twelve hours 
a day. A good start could be made with the 
console. Instead of the “equalization of 
wind pressure” idea so commonly used at 
the present time with a 1% electrical kick, 
we might give a real electrical engineer the 
basic principles to start with and tell him 
to do his stuff with a 100% kick. 

Then we come to OUR TERRIFYING 
IGNORANCE, composed by Kenneth Bay- 
lan. Of course we don’t take Mr. Baylan’s 
article too seriously, because if you substi- 
tute H for Ba it sounds like one of New 
York City’s Board of Estimate meetings. 


I am surprised, T.A.O., that you didn’t 
know that “the relays of a $15,000 organ 
cost $5,000”. Now there you have the solu- 
tion to your WRITING AN ORGAN article. 
Buy $5,000 worth of relays. What could 
be more simple? But then you might have 
had a look at a trade catalogue and dis- 
covered the large number of pipes one can 
buy for $5,000. 

Now we come to the critique of the 
Rivoli, or should I say the Einstein Theory 
of Relativity. Do you remember, T.A.O., 
the flag-raisin problem with Skipper 
Jamison on one s‘de of the globe and Skip- 
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per Hylan on the other side of the globe, 
both raising (we won’t have Adams supply 
the adjective) their flags at the same time 

So you see, T.A.O., you have started some- 
thing that is as simple as the Einstein 
Theory itself. 


A GREAT SHOCK 
A THEATER ORGANIST 


I WONDER if its different west of the 
Hudson. I came across a new brand of boss 
yesterday. I would advertise him. — —* 
where I am playing for a few days. 

He shook hands with me when I arrived. 
Came down to the organ to see if I was com- 
fortable, and trained an electric heater on 
my rear; and at the close of the afternoon 


*Better not.—Ep. 
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session, asked me if I WOULD LIKE SOME 
MONEY. 

All this was disturbing and upset my train 
of thought. 


GETTING AN AUDIENCE 
A RECITALIST 


MY MONTHLY recitals both here at the 
Church and at the — are going bigger than 
ever and I am more than ever convinced that 
people will come to an organ recital pro- 
viding you meet them at least half way. I 
played the Bach Toccata anp FuGve in D 
minor on Sunday and this was the first 
Bach number that has appeared on any of 
my programs in nearly two years! Some 
organists wouldn’t consider that anything to 
brag about.* 


*But they will all envy you your audiences.—Eb. 


Recital Programs 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
StTanFrorD UNIVERSITY 


Selections 
Saint-Saens — Fantaisie 
Vierne — Menuet (Son. 4) 
Rubenstein — Music of Spheres 
Schumann — Canon B 


Saint-Saens — Marche Heroique 
Schubert — Ave Maria 

Rogers — Sonata 1 

Bingham — Roulade 


Dubois — In Paradisium 
Vierne — Pastorale 
Holloway — Suite Arabesque 
Sabin — Bourree 


Delamarter — March for Childrens Festival 
Wagner — Pilgrims Chorus 
Vierne — Carillon 
Rogers — Coneert Overture Bm 
Bonnet — Chant de Printemps 
Dickinson — Canzona 
Schminke — March Russe 
JOHN CONNELL 
JOHANNESBURG Town Hatt, S. A. 
Selections 


Dvorak — Largo (New World) 


Improvisation 

Wagner — Prize Song 

Crawford — Toceata F 

Wagner — Meistersingers Overture 


Liszt — Liebesttraum 

Woodman — Cantilene 

Godard — Venitienne 

Tchaikowsky — Finale Pathetique 
Coleridge-Taylor — Valse de la Reine 
Wagner — Good Friday Music 
Faulkes — Concert Overture F 
Cowen — Minuet d’ Amour 





Gounod — Marche Militaire 
Guilmant — Prayer and Cradle Song 
MARCEL DUPRE 
GHENT MeETHODIST—NORFOLK, VA. 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue D 
d’Aquin — Noel with Variations 
Couperin — Soeur Monique 
Widor — Allegro vivace (Son. 4) 
Bourdon — Carillon 
Dupre — Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Improvisation in Sonata Form 
HENRY F. EICHLIN 
St. Joun’s LuTHERAN—Easton, Pa. 
Selections 


‘Malling — Gethsamane 


Deshayes — Fanfare 


Frysinger — Eventide 
Hoffman —— Scherzo 

Nevin — Song of Sorrow 
Chopin — March Funebre 
Diggle — Concert Caprice 


Samaigre — Stabat Mater doloroso 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty ComMMUNION—NEW YORK 
Selections 

Maquaire — Scherzo (Son. 1) 

Pierne — Pastorale Fm 

Grace — Resurgam 

Brahms — My Inmost Heart 

Dupre — Prelude and Fugue Fm 

Delamarter — Carillon 

McKinley — Cantilena 

Hue -— Choral Varie Gm 


Jepson — Masquerade 
Hillemacher — Meditation 
Boellmann — Ronde Francaise 


Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
Barnes — Chanson. Esquisse. 
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Jepson — Les Jongleurs 
Purcell — Trumpet-Tune 
GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN 
St. Luke’s—Monvrciair, N. J. 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach — Air 
Rheinberger — Vision 
Dunn — Chanson Passionee 
Wagner — Meditation (Meistersinger) 
Wagner — Finale (Tristan) 
Federlein — Legend 
Tchaikowsky — Canzonetta 
Dethier — Prelude E 
KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Widor — Allegro (Son. 6) 
Rachmaninoff — Serenade 
Bach — Fugue E-f 


Jarnfelt — Praeludium 
Franck — Choral Am 
Schumann — Canon 


Novak — In the Church 
Guilmant — Dreams (Son. 7) 
Bonnet — Variations de Concert 
DEWITT C. GARRETSON 
St. Jouns—Dunxirk, N. Y. 
Guilmant — Allegro (Son. 1) 
Traditional — Londonderry Air 
Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 
Tchaikowski — Marche Slav 
Federlein — Scherzo-Pastorale 
Wagner — Pilgrim Chorus 
MacDowell — Sea Song 
Guilmant — Allegretto 
Ferratta — Nocturne 
Baldwin — Finale (Son. Cm) 
RAY HASTINGS 


First CoNGREGATIONAL—BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 


Mendelssohn — Wedding March 
Bach — Aria 
Wagner — Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Meale — Magie Harp 
Hastings — Immortality. Just for Fun. 
Hastings — Caprice Heroic 
Cadman — Land of Sky-blue Water 
Gounod — Sing, Smile, Slumber 
Sullivan -— Lost Chord 
Dubois — March of Magi Kings 
Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose 
Toselli — Serenade 
Verdi —- Return of Rhadames Army 
HERBERT A. D. HURD 
Goop SHEPHERD—Hovwtton, MAINE 
Selections 
Sheppard — Allegro moderato 
Jenkins — Night 
Becker — Melody 
Hurd — Chorale 


Harker — Serenade 
Rheinberger — Vision 
Callaerts — Intermezzo 
Gui'mant — Dreams 


Shelley — Melody 
Bach — Pastorale F 


Lemmens — Fanfare 

Nevin — Narcissus 

Faulkes — Idylle 

Sheppard — Romance 

Noble — Elizabethan Idyll 
ARTHUR B. JENNINGS, Jr. 
St. STEPHENS—SEWICKLEY, Pa. 

Selections 

Bonnet — Ariel. Pastoral. Elves. 

Franek — Fantasie A 

Gluck — Ballet of Spirits (Orpheus) 

Dubois — Toccata G 


Bonnet — Concert Variations 
Bach — Pastoral. Gigue A. 
Boellmann — Gothic Suite 


Boeccherini — Minuet 

Rubenstein — Music of Spheres 

Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile 
ERNEST L. MEHAFFEY 
Triniry—HovGutTon, MIcu. 


Selections 
d’Evrey — Nocturnette 
de Boisdeffre — By the Brook 
Guilmant — Lamentation 


Rimsky-Korsakoff — Song of India 
Whitney — Processional March 
Stoughton — Pygmies 
Yon -—— American Rhapsody 
Maitland — Concert Overture 
Franck — Chorale 1 
Dethier — The Brook 
Dubois — In Paradisium 
Swinnen — Chinoiserie 
F. A. MOURE 
UNIveErsITY OF TORONTO 
Mendelssohn — Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Arensky — Berceuse 
Blair — Milton 
Debussy — La Cathedrale Engloutie. 
besque. 
Elgar — Pomp and Circumstance 
CARL F. MUELLER 
ScorrisH Rite CATHEDRAL—MILWAUKEE 

Selections 
Nevin — L’Arlequin 
Boellmann — Minuet Gothique 
Rachmaninoff — Prelude Csm 
Dunn — O’er Flowery Meads 
Lemmens — Finale 
Becker — Sonata 1 Gm 
Ferrata — Nocturne 
MacFarlane — Scotch Fantasia 
Granp Ave. CONGREGATIONAL—MILWAUKEE 
Couperin — Soeur Monique 
Franck — Piece Heroique 
James — Meditation a Ste. Clotilde 
Stewart — Bells of Aberdovey 
Rimbault — Silver Trumpets 
Faulkes — Concert Overture E-f 
Diggle — Pastoral Souvenir 
Kinder — In Moonlight 
Meale — Magic Harp 
de Boisdeffre — By the Brook 
Stoughton — Chinese Garden 


Ara- 
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ALBERT EDWARD OCH 
TRINITY—WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. 
Dedicating New Moller 
Becker — Praeludium Festivum 
Sturges — Meditation 
Rogers — Scherzo 
Schminke — Marche Russe 
Matthews — Melody 
Dubois — In Paradisium 
Yon — Hymn of Glory 
Martini — Gavotte 
Yon — Gesu Bambino 
Fletcher — Festival Toccata 
WILLIAM POLLAK 
Trinity—NeEw York City 
Mende'ssohn — Sonata 1 
Haydn — Minuet (Military Sym) 
Jarnefelt — Praeludium 
Franz —- The Request 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
WALTER A. WESTPHAL 
METHODIST—W AYNESBORO, Pa. 
Wolstenholme — Sonata a’La Handel 
Macfarlane — Spring Song 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue Am 


New Organs and 


NORFOLK, CHRISTIAN TEMPLE 
HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


‘ 


IN ORDER to examine a well appointed four-manual 
organ by actual content, after the manner advocated 
by Dr. Audsley in the master articles on specifica- 
tion writing which are being brought to a close in 
the present issue, the present example containing 36 
registers is arranged for print in the special manner 
shown. The numbers and letters to the left in the 
first column show the order of the stops and the 
division to which each belongs. 

The Diapason family is well represented in four 
at normal pitch with one at 16’ and one at 4’. 
The string family, upon which the success of the 
modern organ depends more than upon any other, 
is given 10 examples at 8’ pitch and one at 16’. 
Imagine the effect of this good body of string tone. 
And there is good gradation from the soft Echo 
Celeste and Unda Maris to the Gross Gamba, with 
the 16’ Viole thrown in considerably below the 
Gamba in strength. 

The flutes are fewer in number but give ample 
contrasting qualities among themselves, and in com- 
bination with the strings they give delightful variety ; 
especially valuable are the 4’ flutes, every one of which 
is musical in quality. The Doppelflote, so frequently 
missing from modern organs, seems to be worth re- 
taining; its voice is distinctive; any organist who has 
used a Doppelflote made by Roosevelt will hardly 
be content with an organ that does not have a good 
Doppelfiote. 

The Tuba and Trumpet give strength while the 


Federlein — Sunset and Evening Bells 

Sibelius — Finlandia 

MeKinley — Cantilena 

Kinder — Caprice 

Vierne — Finale (Son. 1) 

Frys nger — Sunset 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 
PLYMOUTH—SHERRILL, N. Y. 


Mendelssohn — Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Overture 
Liszt — Liebestraume 


Meale — Song of Breeze 
Batiste — St. Cecelia Offertoire D 
Yon — Hymn of Glory 


NOTE: Readers who contribute their own programs 
to these columns are advised that our printing 
schedule lists them in the News Record columns 
in the first issue after they are received, and in the 
present columns of the following issue; so that they 
ultimately appear two or three months after they are 
received. Programs are reprinted in the pages of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST not for any news value 
but to furnish interested readers with an index of 
the organ music being used by the profession. — 
THE EDITORS 


Some Comments 


Cornopean and French Horn add richness and body; 
the reeds give color and variety. Altogether the reed 
and brass chorus is satisfying and full. 

The specification content gives all stops so that it 
will be seen that the present example endorses 
straight organ building with the minimum of borrow- 
ing and duplexing. The Pedal Organ is built up 
by extension, with the highly desirable soft 16’s 
derived safely from the manuals. The main body 
of the full Pedal is independent, and the resultant 
32’ will add greatly to the effect of the Pedal Organ 
when full organ is played, though it could hardly be 
used otherwise save for odd effects. 

The solidity that results from the preponderance 
of 8’ registers will be highly appropriate for the 
church structure for which it was built; there is 
a grandeur of tone, and a certain nobility of en- 
semble. When considering what can be accomplished 
by careful planning with only 36 ranks when built 
with skill and artistry, the craze for organs of a 
hundred registers and more takes on a new signifi- 
cance. 

Here is a point worthy of some reflection: If this 
were your organ, would you risk the daring plan 
of enclosing the Diapasons in one chamber, the 
strings in a second, the flutes in a third, and the 
brass and reeds in the fourth? So far as is generally 
known, no man has had the courage to try this 
revolutionary plan, but if it were tried, what would 
result from a year’s use of the instrument? Would 
an artistic player favor or condemn the idea? An 
organ as solidly built as this example by the Hall 
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Organ Company would be excellent material for 
experiment if some purchaser had the courage to 
try it. 


Norfolk, Va., CHRISTIAN TEMPLE 
Builder: HALL ORGAN Co. 


Vv: P22. GY. 810. C8. LS. E44 T 86. 
R. 2. 7 13. 8. 5. 4. 39. 
8: Be 8. 10. 8. 5. 5. 43. 
B: 5. & —. -. -. -. 6. 
ag 76. 427. 889. 572. 365. 280. 2609. 


V—Voices (Rank or Ranks of pipes on one knob) 
R—Ranks of pipes 

S—Stops (Registers and borrowed stops) 
B—Borrowed (only) 


P—Pipes 
COUPLERS: 
PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR SoLo 
4/ Ss GSCL s sc L 
8’ GSCL GSCL s SCL L 
16/ GSCL s sc L 


PEDAL SUMMARY 


2 16’ DIAPASON-w-44 

6 8’ Diapason No. 2 

5 16’ Viole No. 25 C 

1 32’ Resultant Nos. 2 and 3 
3 16% BOURDON-w-32 

4 Bourdon No. 15 S 

‘ 


8’ Tuba Mirabilis No. 36 L 


MANUAL ORGANS SUMMARY 
G 8 16’ DIAPASON-wm-61 
G 9 8’ OPEN DIAPASON-m-61 


iy B3. STENTORPHONE-m-73 
$16... DIAPASON-m-73 
Ces .. DIAPASON-m-73 
G 12 4’ OCTAVE-m-61 
String 
C 25 16% VIOLE-m-73 
L 34 8’ CROSS GAMBA-m-73 
G10 .. GAMBA-m-61 
SiAv .. VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE-m-73 
(as aie SALICIONAL-m-73 
C28 .. DULCIANA-m-73 
Sap ss DOLCE-m-73 
S$ 18 : VIOLE CELESTE-m-61 
E38... VIOLE AETHERIA-m-73 
C29 .. UNDA MARIS-w-61 
E 39 ECHO CELESTE-m-61 
Flute 


15 16% BOURDON-w-73 
11 8’ DOPPELFLOTE-w-61 
_ PHILOMELA-w-73 


s 

G 

L 

5 STOPPED FLUTE-w-73 
c30... CONCERT FLUTE-w-73 
E40 .. FERN FLUTE-w-73 

S 21 4’ FLUTE tiARMONIC-m-73 
ae WALD FLUTE-m-61 
Sl 4. FLUTE D’AMOUR-wm-73 


Reed and Brass 


L 36 8’ TUBA MIRABILIS-r-73 
oy) Sia TRUMPET-r-61 

B23 .. CORNOPEAN-r-73 

L 37 FRENCH HORN-r-73 
Se ox CLARINET-r-73 

S$ 24 8’ OBOE-r-73 

E 41 ; VOX HUMANA-r-73 

$ 22 IV. MIXTURE-m-244 
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E A 8’ CHIMES-b-21 
a Chimes No. B.E. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOX THEATER 

MOLLER BEING BUILT 
THE Eastern Office of M. P. Moller has contracted, 
through Mr. L. Luberoff and his associates, for an 
instrument of 95 stops, built upon the unit principle 
applied to the manuals separately but with completely 
independent material between the two chief divisions, 
Great and Swell. 

The first feature of importance is the use of two 
2%’ and one 144’ voices — coloring possibilities 
of great charm. We would like to see organs in the 
future built with a complete list of all the important 
off-unison voices in varying timbres between the 
various manuals. The Concert Flute of the Great, 
for example, with its drawings at six different 
pitches gives many odd and beautiful effects with 
the minimum of pipes, and when this one rank is 
used at any of its six pitches in combination with 
any of the other registers, the possibilities become 
inexhaustible. 

The Swell Organ does not borrow or duplicate so 
extensively though its doubling of the Clarinet and 
Vox Humana back upon themselves at three pitches 
each will make possible many odd effects. 

The Accompaniment Organ is duplexed entirely 
from proper voices of the Great and Swell Organs, 
with Castinets, Tambourine, Chinese Block tap and 
roll, Snare Drum roll, Xylophone, and Miramba 
roll added. The theater instrument cannot be said 
to be complete without the addition of such effects. 

The Pedal Organ is considered as the bass of the 
manuals and its stops derived from the other organs. 
This practise does not consider the Pedal Organ as 
an independent unit of the instrument but rather 
as the bass of the other units, and though it is not 
to be accepted as the equal of the Pedal Organ 
with full pipe work, nevertheless this latter costs 
most severely and to most organists having limited 
appropriations at their command it is not worth the 
tremendous cost. Therefore, in an instrument of 
this character, for the purpose it must serve, the 
present Pedal Organ, we venture to think, will be 
eminently satisfactory and serve its purpose fully as 
well as though it had 32 pipes for every stop. 

The organ is voiced on 10” wind, with the Vox 
Humana on 7” and the Tuba on 15”. The Great 
and Swell Organs are located on either side of the 
house. Our skeleton of the Great and Swell Organs 
follow; they are worthy of study. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Fox Theater 
Builder: M. P. Moller, 1923. 


£4 YO, G 10. S 11. AO tT. 21. 
R: 0. 10. aa. 0. 21. 
S: 12. 36. 22. 25. 95. 
B: 12. 23. 8. 18 61. 
Pi: 0. 850. 803. 0 1653. 


GREAT V10. R10. S 36. B23. P 850. 
109 CONCERT FLUTE—16/-8/-4/-2 % ’-27-114’ 
85 DIAPASON—16/-87-4/ 

97 SOLO STRING—16/-8/-4’-2’ 

73 SAXOPHONE—*16/-8/-4/ 

85 STRING CELESTE—*16/-8/-4’ 
97 TIBIA CLAUSA—16/-8’-4/-2/ 
85 TUBA—16/-8/-4/ 

73 FRENCH HORN—*16/-87-4/ 

73 VIOL CELESTE—8’-4/ 

73 VIOLINCELLO—8’-4/ 
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MARIMBA STROKE 
MARIMBA ROLL 
XYLOPHONE 
* Tenor C 
SWELL: V 11. R 11. S 22. B 8. P 803. 
73 DIAPHONIC DIAPASON—8’ 
97 FLUTE D’AMOUR—16’-87-47-2 % ’-2’ 
73 MUTED VIOL—8/’ 
73 MUTED CELESTE—8’ 
73 VIOLINCELLO—8/’ 


NEW ORGANS 








73 VIOL CELESTE—8’ 
61 TRUMPET—8’ 

73 CLARINET—*16/’-87-4’ 

61 KINURA—8’ 

73 QUINTADENA—8’ 

73 VOX HUMANA—*16/-87-4’ 
CHRYSOGLOTT 
ORCHESTRAL BELLS 
CHIMES 

Tenor C 


* 


News Record and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY’S poem on the 
Organ is displacing the inferior Balzac example. 
The Estey Company is using it on a fine full-page 
advertisement in various high class non-professional 
magazines. : 

GEORGE BENTZ has completed fifty years of 
service with Faith Presbyterian, New York City, 
the event was celebrated in May together with the 
dedication of the new organ. 

GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD, Mus. Bac., has 
resigned from the Strand, Niagara Falls, to become 
concert organist of the Statler Hotel, Buffalo. The 
organ is a Unit of 25 stops derived from 10 regis- 
ters. Mr. Bouchard’s organ solos at the Easter 
season were THE LOST CHORD and the HALLELUJAH 
CHORUS. 

EDGAR BOWMAN of St. Pauls, Brooklyn, sails 
June 17th to resume his studies in Italy with Mr. 
Pietro A. Yon. Mr. Bowman is a native of Canton, 
Ohio, and has studied organ and piano with Messers 
Edwin Arthur Kraft and Rudolph Ganz previous to 
his organ studies with Mr. Yon. During the past 
season he has been pianist with Havrah W. L. 
Hubbard in his “Operalogues.”’ 

CHARLES N. BOYD celebrated on May 6th the 
25th anniversary of the founding of the orchestral 
association of the North Avenue Methodist Church 
of Pittsburgh, of which he has been conductor since 
its organization. It is said to be ‘the greatest 
organization of its kind in America.” 

WILLIAM C. CARL, Mus. Doc., held his 22nd 
annual commencement exercises May 28th in the 
Old First Church, New York. During the summer 
Dr. Cari’s assistant, Mr. Willard Irving Nevins, 
will conduct summer sessions in organ playing in 
the Guilmant Organ School. 

C. VESEL CHAMBERLAIN has resigned from 
Calvary Baptist, New York, where he presided during 
the installation of the new organ whose console is 
located in the center of the auditorium on the main 
floor, with the choir m the gallery. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN spent a week in New York 
City making records for the Welte-Mignon. Mr. 
Christian is engaged to give a recital for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Asheville, N. C., dur- 
ing its June convention. 

HERVE CLOUTIER began his work in the Church 
of Jesus, Montreal, with a recital on May 13th. 

CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM-gave a request 
program in Dartmouth College; Firmin Swinnen’s 
CHINOISERIF was one of the numbers chosen by the 


audience. The program will be reproduced in later 
columns. 

JOHN CUSHING of Calvary Church has been 
appointed to Holy Trinity, New York, where he is 
having a Hillgreen-Lane organ installed in the near 
future. 

GEORGE HENRY DAY of Wilmington, Del., has 
received his Mus. Doc. degree from Lincoln-Jeffer- 
son University; his thesis was a cantata for eight- 
part chorus with orchestral accompaniment. 

GUSTAV F. DOHRING came back to New York 
from Alliance, Ohio, where he had a business con- 
ference with Hillgreen-Lane & Co., which firm he 
represents in the East, and had to take “an upper 
berth. Climbing down the ladder and landing 
safely, I dodged below to find my shoes, saw a pair 
sticking out, grabbed and hauled. A feminine yell, 
a bell ringing, a scurrying porter, explanations. 
I had grabbed a pair of shoes with feet in them.” 
Mr. Dohring does not say where he got it nor how 
much it cost him. Let’s all go to Alliance. 

MARCEL DUPRE is planning to repeat his full 
Bach recitals in Toronto at the time of his Montreal 
appearance, working the two series together on al- 
ternate days. 

CLARENCE EDDY gave a recital April 22nd in 
Sacred Heart Church, Chicago, with tickets at $5.00 
each. $4,500.00 was realized. 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER of Old St. Paul's, 
Baltimore, will spend the summer in Honolulu, and 
give recitals through the west on the way. 

KENNETH EPPLER, author of the article on 
ancient measured notation in our columns last year, 
has received his Mus. Bac. degree from Temple 
University. 

EUGENE GIGOUT was feted in Paris by his 
fellow musicians and pupils, many of whom have 
themselves become famous, on the occasion of the 
60th anniversary of his music career. There were 
addresses by Gabriel Faure, Henri Rabaud, Andre 
Messager, Paul Leon, and other famous musicians. 

CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE has resigned as 
municipal organist of St. Paul and started on a tour 
that will take him through most of the countries of 
the world, settling in New York City upon his re- 
turn to America. 

HUGQ HAGEN, of the First Presbyterian, St. 
Louis, is an example of organistic activity. He gave 
Dubois’ “SEVEN Last WorpDs” on Palm Sunday and 
Stainer’s “€RGCIFIXION” in the evening the same 
day; Matthews’ “THE PASCHAL VICTOR” was given 
on Easter. During Lent the program included 
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Stoughton’s “RESURRECTION AND LIFE,” Berwald’s 
“CRUCIFIXION,” and Bruch’s “CRUCIFIXION.” 
Mendelssohn’s “42ND PSALM” was also rendered by 
the choir — a quartet of soloists. Mr. Hagen was 


also recalled to his former church, St. John’s, for 
& recital as guest organist. The program will be 
printed in later columns. 

RAY HASTINGS, Mus. Doc., of Los Angeles, 
had Creatore of band fame in his congregation on a 
Sunday early in May and played several of his 
own compositions with such success that Creatore 
selected one for his band tour this summer. 

H. A. D. HURD has moved to Leyburg, Maine, 
where he has charge of a class of sixty pupils and 
has a Hook-Hastings organ at his disposal. 

MAX MANNE, tympanist of the Rivoli Orchestra, 
had to move three hundred instruments from the 
Rivoli to the Rialto theater, New York, when the 
Rivoli orchestra went to the Rialto for a two-weeks 
engagement. Many of Mr. Manne’s instruments are 
of his own invention while others have been col- 
lected from all quarters of the globe. 

H. ST. J. NAFTEL has been appointed to the 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Winnepeg; he has 
arranged to take the relief hours at the Capitol 
theater, Winnipeg, where he has formerly been first 
organist, in order to the better take care of his 
church duties. ; 

EDWARD NAPIER has returned to New York 
City to become a Broadway organist — this time 
not a Broadway theater organist, but organist of 
one of the Broadway churches in central New York. 
Welcome home, friend and artist. 

G. W. NEEDHAM, formerly of Westwood Theater, 
who has been assisting Mr. Robert Berensten in the 
New Atlantic, Brooklyn, has been appointed to the 
Playhouse, Ridgewood, N. J. 

J. THURSTON NOE has been appointed to Calvary 
Baptist, New York. 

HUGO RIESENFELD, managing director of the 
Rialto-Rivoli theaters, New York, and conductor of 
the former, is spending several months in Europe. 
A band composed of members of the two orchestras 
chartered a tug boat and serenaded Mr. Riesenfeld 
down the Bay on the start of his voyage. 

WILLIAM ROCHE of St. George’s, Halifax, has 
been appointed to Trinity Church where he will enjoy 
a larger salary and organ; he will have a boychoir 


in Trinity. During the summer Mr. Roche will play 
in the Casino Theater. His duties in Trinity begin 
Sept. 1st. 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER gave a lecture on 
Creative Principles of Music in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, May 21st; Mr.. Schlieder has made himself 
famous for his studies in improvisation and his 
practical demonstrations of the art. 

HERMAN F. SIEWART of Beacham Theater, 
Orlando, Florida, has secured a leave of absence and, 
after a brief visit to his former haunts along Broad- 
way, New York, gone to Michigan for a real va- 
cation. 

GEORGE MENDALL TAYLOR, for 35 years or- 
ganist of Harvard Street Unitarian, Cambridge, 
Mass., has retired from active service; the parish 
elected him Organist Emeritus — a fitting and well 
deserved tribute. Mr. Taylor has been before the 
music public for 72 years and has many memories 
of famous men with whom he has been associated 
in his ‘various activities. Though he has given up 
active organ work in the regular services he still 
continues his teaching. Mr. Taylor thus becomes 
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the second Organ Emeritus of New England; the 
original one, so far as we know, is Mr. William E. 
Wood, of the First Baptist, Arlington, Mass. 

ARTURO TOSCANINI has been forced to aban- 
don the baton because of trouble with his eyes; 
his vision has been growing worse in recent years 
until the present time finds him unable to conduct. 
It has been his habit to conduct the Wagner music 
dramas entirely from memory, a feat forced upon 
him because of his sight. 


J. FRED WOLLE, MUS. DOC. 
Conductor of the Bethlehem Bach Choir whose friends 
marked his 60th birthday in a handsome way 


FRANK VAN DUSEN has resigned from the 


Peoples Liberal Church, Chicago, to accept the 
position with the Fourteenth Church of Christ 
Scientist, where he will have a new three-manual 


Moller. Mr. Van Dusen dedicated this instrument 
in April and has since been recalled for two ad- 
ditional recitals; May 15th he gave a recital in the 
Eighth Scientist. On the 10th he was soloist for 
the Fort Dearborn Male Choir concert in Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. 

A. S. VOGT, Mus. Doc., was tendered an honor- 
ary luncheon by the Canadian College of Organists 
when he passed through Montreal at the end of 
April. Dr. Vogt has become famous as the conduc- 
tor of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, which he 
organized. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD began his fifth year as 
organist of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, 
N. Y., on May the 6th and the church bulletin of 
that Sunday carried a full sized insert bearing 8 
picture of Mr. Whitford at the console. 

HARRISON WILD of the Apollo Club of Chicago 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as conductor and 
was feted by the club in a special festival, with Mr. 
Wild’s mother present to grace the occasion. 
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LYNWOOD WILLIAMSON has returned to his 
regular posts in the First Baptist Church and Rivon 
Theater of Columbia, S. C., after a guest engagement 
in the National Theater of Greensboro, N. C., last- 
ing two months. 

MORTIMER WILSON, a well known figure on 
Broadway, whose organ compositions should be much 
more generally used, has announced a series of 
“Chalk-Talks’” for Professional Musicians on the sub- 
ject of the practical technic of composition. 

J. FRED WOLLE, Muc. Doc., of the Bach Choir, 
was presented with a check for $3,000. on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


WARREN D. ALLEN: Stanford University, Cal. ; 
recitals Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays. 

HENRY F. ANDERSON: April 30, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Emmanuel. 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN: May 20, New York 
City, College of the City of New York 900th recital. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: Aprtl 10, Portland, Ore., 
Reed College Chapel: second Tuesdays of each 
month October to June. ; 

JOSEPH BONNET: May 1, New York City, 
College of Sacred Heart, for the benefit of Manhat- 
tanville Endowment Fund, admission $2.00. 

EDGAR BOWMAN: May 14, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
St. Paul’s. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN: June 9 to 17, Asheville, 
N. C., Biennial convention, National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS: April 16, Florence 
Harkness Memorial Chapel, Cle veland, under joint 
auspices of Western Reserve University and Northern 
Ohio Chapter, American Guild of Organists. 

HARRY E. COOPER: May 10, Kansas City, Mo., 
Eastminster Presbyterian, American Organ Music. 

MISS FRANCES ANNE COOK: May 8, Chicago, 


. North Shore Baptist. 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN: April 17, Milwaukee, 
Grand Ave. Congregatioral; May 10, Chicago, Holy 
Family. 

FRANK MERRIL CRAM: April 15, Potsdam, 
N. Y., Normal Auditorium. 

ARTHUR DAVIS: May 9, St. Louis, Mo., Christ 
Church Cathedral. 

CLARENCE EDDY: Apr. 1-2 Orange, Texas, 
Luther Memorial; April 4, Crowley, La., First 
Methodist; April 15, Ames, Iowa, Collegiate Pres- 
byterian, dedicating new 3-m Moller. 

HENRY F. EICHLIN: April 23, Easton, Pa., 
St. John’s Lutheran. 

ARTHUR H. EGERTON: Winnipeg, Man., All 
Saint’s, Sundays and Mondays, April and May. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM: May 17, New York City, 
Holy Communion, pupils recital. 

MISS KATE ELIZABETH FOX: April 29, 
Morristown, N. J., Church of the Redeemer. 

EDWARD HARDY: May 15, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Grace Episcopal, Choir Fund Benefit. 

CARROLL W. HARTLINE: May 7, Reading, Pa., 
Trinity Lutheran. 

RAY HASTINGS: April 20, Glendale, Cal., First 
Congregational; April 30, Santa Monica, Cal., First 
M.E. 

WALTER HEATON: April 16, Reading, Pa., 
Covenant Memorial Methodist. 

CHARLES HEINROTH: May 9, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, First Methodist Protestant. 
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A. LESLIE JACOBS: April 17, Savannah, Ga., 
First Baptist. 

MISS ESTER BERNETTE KAUB: May 10, 
Northwestern University School of Music. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: April 29, West ,Point, 
N. Y., U. S. Military Academy, 58th recital. 

HUGH McAMIS: May 3, Wichita Falls, Kan., 
Convention of Federated Music clubs program. 

WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE: May 22, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Zion Evangelical, Fiftieth anniversary. 

CHARLES H. O’HAVER: April 27, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., First Congregational. 

MISS VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS: May 
10, New York City, Wanamaker Auditorium. 

WALTER WILD: April 22, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Clinton Ave. Congregational, dedicating new Moller. 

PIETRO A. YON: May 3 and 4,, Milwaukee, 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. 


MUSICALES 


J. WARREN ANDREWS of the Church of Divine 
Paternity, New York, appeared in Paterson, N. J., 
in a concert in the First Lutheran Church, April 
16th. 

BELL TELEPHONE CHORUS of Chicago gave 
a concert in Orchestral Hall April 25th. 

MARSHALL BIDWEL of Coe College conducted 
the Cedar Rapids Choral Society April 19th in a 
presentation of Gaul’s “Hoty City.” 

CHARLES N. BOYD conducted the Tuesday 
Musical Club of Pittsburgh in a concert in Soldiers 
Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh May ist. May 2nd he 
conducted the Cecilia choir of Western Theological 
Seminary in a program of church music. 

DECATUR ORATORIO CHOIR of 280 voices, 
D. M. Swarthout, Director, in conjunction with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra presented Elgar’s 
“CARACTACUS” to a great audience at the Lincoln 
Square Theater, as the closing program in the annual 
Spring Festival of Music. The soloists were Ethel 
Benedict of Chicago, Raymond Koch, Baritone, 
Glenn Lee, Tenor, and Dr. J. Kessler, Bass, all of 
St. Louis. According to the press of the city, the 
work of the chorus was the finest in the eight years 
of its existence. The solo work of Ethel Benedict 
and Mr. Koch was especially noteworthy. 

The St. Louis Symphony, under Rudolph Ganz, 
gave a splendid program in the afternoon with 
Madame Carolina Lazzari as soloist. The orchestra, 
as well as the soloist, was warmly received. 

The Festival was promoted and underwritten by a 
Festival Association of some 260 members from the 
prominent citizens of the city headed by H. W. 
MeDavid as President. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX conducted a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., May 2nd as 
part of the Music Week celebration of the Metropol- 
itan district. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY FESTIVAL was held in 
Oxford, Ohio, April 26th, 27th, and 28th, with the 
University Glee Club participating under the baton 
of Mr. Joseph W. Clokey. 

MONTREAL: The Elgar Womens Choir and the 
Appollo Glee Club of men’s voices gave a joint con- 
cert in Windsor Hall, Montreal, under the direction 
of the two conductors, Messers Harold Eustace Key 
and B. E. Chadwick. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CHORUS, Day: 
ton, Ohio, participated in the Cincinnati May Festiva] 
under the baton of Mr. Alfred Hartzell: The 
Chorus is composed of 85 employees who have a 
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rehearsal each Tuesday evening after work; the 
Company supplies the singers with a dinner at each 
rehearsal. 

PHILADELPHIA: The Choir of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church gave a concert in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, May 7th. 

GEORGE L. TENNEY conducted a performance 
of “Elijah Dramatized” in the New First Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago, May 6th, 10th, 11th, and 
13th. 

NEW ORGANS 

HACKENSACK, W. J.: Christ, 3-38 Hillgreen, 
Lane. Contracted through and to be erected by 
Gustav F. Dohring. 

NATICK, Mass.: Natick Theater, 2-m Hillgreen, 
Lane. Contracted through and to be erected by 
Gustav F. Dohring. 

NEW YORK: Capitol Theater has installed the 
new style stop-control system developed by the Estey 
Company. 

NEW YORK CITY: Holy Trinity,, 3-57 Hillgreen, 
Lane, all under expression. Contracted through and 
to be erected by Gustav F . Dohring. 

OAK PARK, IIl.: First Baptist, dedicated May 
6. Raymond Allyn Smith, organist; 4-50 Skinner. 

WILMETTE, Il.: Wilmette, Ill. Baptist, 3-31 
Austin to be dedicated in the autumn. 


HILLGREEN-LANE INSTALLATIONS 


The following instruments were installed by the 
Company during the month of April: 

EAST LIVERPOOL, Ohio: Methodist Protestant 
Church, 2-m. 

KAIMUKI, Honolulu: Sacred Hearts Chapel, 2- 
m. . 
MINERVA, Ohio: St. Paul’s Lutheran, 2-m 
NORTH RIDGEVILLE, Ohio: St. Peter's, 2-m. 
OMAHA, Neb.: Calvary Baptist, 3-m. 

REED CITY, Mich.: First Congregation, 2-m 


KIMBALL ORGANS 


ALPENA, Mich.: Church of St. Anne, finished in 
May 

COLUMBUANA, Ohio: First M.E., dedicated May 
15, by Allen W. Bogen of Chicago. 

GARDEN GROVE, Calif.: First M.E., dedicated 
May 4, by C. Albert Tufts. 

LYNBROOK, L. I.: Fox’s Lynbrook Theater 
opened with new Kimball May 14. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.: Residence of Mr. E. W. 
Backus, finished in May. Very effective installation 
below the main floor. Kimball soloist, unlimited 
combinations, automatic or hand picked, at will. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: Torresdale Theater, dedi- 
cated by Miss Crabtree, organist of the Palace. 

TULSA, Okla.: Alhambra Theater, three manual 
unit orchestra dedicated May 7 by Mr. E. C. Legge. 


ROBERT-MORTON ORGANS 


The American Photo Player Company of San 
Francisco have made April sales including the fol- 
jJowing: 

HOLLYWOOD: Church of Christ. 
LODI. First Christian Church. 
Evangelical Lutheran. 
LOS ANGELES: Garvanza Methodist. 
Holy Cross Roman Catholic. 
SAN JOSE: St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic. 
SAN LEANDO: St. Leander’s Roman Catholic. 
SAN RAFAEL. St. Raphael’s Roman Catholic. 
The Robert-Morton organ in Bovard Auditorium, 
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University of Southern California, was displayed in 
a recital by Joseph Bonnet recently when Harold 
Gleason, also of the Eastman Conservatory, Rochester, 
was present. Beth Messers Bonnet and Gleason 
afterwards sent the builders testimonials of high 
regard for the instrument. Mr. Gleason followed 
Mr. Bonnet with a recital on this same instrument. 


CITY NOTES 

ANN ARBOR, Mich., celebrated its Annual May 
Festival from May 16th to the 19th, with the fol- 
lowing attractions: 

Concert by the University Choral Union and the 
Chicago Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting. 

Second Concert by the same organizations with 
Eric Delamarter at the organ and two other soloists. 

Third Concert by the Children’s Festival Chorus 
under the baton of George Oscar Bowen, with 
various soloists. 

Fourth Concert by the University Choral Union 
and the Chicago Orchestra, with two soloists. 

Fifth Concert by the Chicago Orchestra with Ernest 
Schelling, pianist. 

Sixth Concert, a presentation of Saint-Saens’ 
“Samson and Deliah.”’ 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., celebrated Music Week 
from April 29th to May 5th, with the fellowing 
events: 

Community Concert in St. James Theater, with a 
chorus of men from church choirs; String Quartet, 
and various soloists. 

Musicales in the churches Sunday evening. 

Organ recital by Mr. Frank L. Sealy in the First 
Methodist Church, 

St. James Theater, Simone Mantia’s orchestra; 
motion picture program accompanied by Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams. 

Organ recital in First Methodist by Mr. Walter C. 
Gale. 

St. James Theater, concert by High School Chorus, 
with various soloists. 

Organ recital by Mr. T. Tertius Noble in the First 
Methodist. 

St. James Theater, Gloria Trumpeters, and com- 
munity singing, conducted by Tali Esen Morgan. 

Organ recital by Mr. John Doane in the First 
Methodist. 

St. James Theater, motion picture program ac- 
companied by Mr. Rollo F. Maitland. 

St. James Theater, program by Appolo and Mozart 
Clubs. : 

Organ recital by Mr. Charles M. Courboin in the 
First Methodist. 

St. James Theater, danse program by Virginie 
Mauret with her orchestra. 

Organ recital by Mr. Lynnwood Farnam in the 
First Methodist. 

St. James Theater, competition for $50. prize for 
best New Jersey composer’s song on Asbury Park. 

The entire programs were managed by a committee 
of which Mrs. Bruce S. Keator was Chairman. 

BEAUMONT, Texas, celebrated Music Week from 
April 1st to 7th with the following attractions: 

High School Orchestral concert at French School. 

Musicale at Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 

Musicale in Auditorium Club House. 

Third Annual Music Festival music department 
of City Schools. 

Organ recital by Mr. Clarence Eddy, 
Piano and Violin Recital. 
Rotary Club musicale. 
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Program of Texas composers. 

Ampico reproducing piano recital. 

Music Memory Contest, by public school depart- 
ment. 

Orchestral concert by Eastern Texas Electric Co. 

Mendelssohn Club program. 

Magnolia Refinery Band concert. 

St. Louis Orchestra concert. 

Out of Town Artists’ concert. 

The 48-page program booklet printed all programs 
and also gave the church services with which the 
week began. Advertisements paid the cost of the 
booklet. ; 

NEW YORK CITY Music Week Celebration was 
held in Wanamaker Auditorium for the most part, 
with the following attractions: 

Organ as a Recital Instrument, with a recital by 
Mr. Charles M. Courboin and an address by Mr. 
T. Tertius Noble. 

Organ and Choral Music, Mr. Rollo F. Maitland, 
guest soloist, in a program with the Morning Choral, 
the Jamaica Choral, and Dr. Alexander Russell. 

Organ and the Theater, 2 modern motion picture 
presentation managed by the Society of Theater Or- 
ganists, Inc.,. with an address by Mr. Robert Beren- 
sten, and the organ accompaniment played by 
Messers J. Van Cleft Cooper and John Hammond. 

Organ as a Recital Instrument, with a Franck 
program by Mr. Charles H. Doersam and an address 
by Mr. Frank L. Sealy. 

Organ as a Recital and Ensemble Instrument, with 
organ numbers by Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, and en- 
semble work with the organ and four pianos, pre- 
sented by the National Association of Organists. 

The Organ and Choir, by Mr. John Doane with 
his choir of the Church of the Incarnation. 

A program of Songs of American Compssers was 
given in Town Hall and Aeolian Hall, with com 
positions by 25 composers. 

The Goldman Band free concerts have been an- 
nounced for Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday evenings from June 4th to August 26th 
in Central Park. 

PHILADELPHIA celebrated Music Week with the 
following events: 

Program of Choirs and Chorus Ensemble. 

Ensemble Chorus of 400 voices in Stanley Theater, 
with an address by Mr. James Francis Cooke, Editor 
of The Etude. 

Concert by members of Symphony Club, in Keith’s 
Theater. 

Concert by Beethoven Orchestra and Chorus of 
Hebrew Literature Society. 

Concert under direction of Philadelphia branch of 
the National Association of Negro Musicians. 

Concert by Womens Club of Germantown. 

Main Line Orchestre, concert. 

Tacony Symphony Orchestra concert, with chorus 
of 50 voices. 

Pageant by Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Concert under auspices of Board of Education. 

Performance by Operatic Society of Strawbridge 
& Clothier Chorus, presenting “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,”’ by Sullivan. 

Racial Group Program. 

Palestrina Choir concert, under baton of Mr. Nicola 
A. Montani, Editor of Catholic Choirmaster. 

United Singers of Philadelphia festival chorus. 

Concert by prize winners in Philadelphia Music 
League contests. 

Philadelphia, Operatic Society. 
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Symphony Club of Philadelyhia. 

Industrial and Commercial Program. 

The following organists gave recitals during the 
week: 

Charles M. Courboin, Wanamakers. 

Frederick Maxson, First Baptist. 

Harold W. Gilbert, St. Peter’s Episcopal. 

Julian F. Adger, Cherry Memorial. 

James Raymond Duane, St. Stephen’s Episcopal. 

Dr. John M’e. Ward, First Presbyterian. 

Ernest Felix Potter, Ho!y Trinity Memorial 

Walter St. Clare Knodle, Arch Street Methodist. 

Henry S. Fry, St. Clement's 

Fifty programs were provided for the various 
Philadelphia hospitals and similar institutions 

Sixteen programs were provided for industrial 
plants. 


Apwrion Guill Onynicde 


News and Notes 


COUNCIL met April 12th in Hotel Lucerne im- 
mediately preceding the Founders’ Day Dinner. 

There were present Messrs. Sealy, Doersam, 
Comstock. Andrews, Baldwin, Brewer, Dickinson, 
Elmer, Floyd, Hedden, Munson, and Wright. 

The election of officers in the Kansas Chapter on 
Feb. 23rd was ratified. 

A motion was made and carried to admit as Col- 
leagues, upon presentation of the usual application 
and Initiation Fee, any bona fide students of the 
organ who expect to become legitimate organists. 

A motion was made and carried that the General 
Treasurer be instructed to open a savings bank 
account in which is to be deposited all interests 
received on the coupons of bonds, the same to be a 
nucleus for a building fund. 

The following list of Colleagues was elected: Head- 
quarters 2, Baltimere 1, Central Ohio 3, Missouri 2, 
New England 2, North Carclina 2. Pennsylvania 1, 
Southern California 1, Texas 5, Western Pennsyl- 
vania 3, Wiscensin 1. 

May 7th the Council met with the following 
present: 

Messrs. Sealv, Doersam, Comstock, Martin, Barnes, 
Brewer, Hedden, James, Macrum, Williams, and 
Wright. 

Letters of acceptance upon their election as 
Honorary Associates were read from Drs. Eugene 
A. Noble, John Kelman, John Fort Newton, and 
John H. Finley. 

It was moved and carried that Thomas Edwin 
Teasdale Griffiths, F.R.C.O., of Birkenhead, England, 
be made F.A.G.0. (ad enndem), he having fur- 
nished the proper credentials and paid the usual fee. 

Th election of officers in the Missorri Chapter was 
ratified, as follows: Dean,Edgar L. McFadden: Sub- 
Dean, Milton B. McGrew; Secretary, Hugo Hagen; 
Treasurer. Mrs. Louise D. Gardner; Registrar, Mrs. 
George W. Coffman: Auditors, Miss Katherine Car- 
michael, F. V. P. Milligardt. 

Mr. Hedden reported that the booklets containing 
the compilation of the former examination papers have 
been considerably in demand. The exaniiners for the 
paper work are Messrs. T. Tertins Noble and Frank 
Wright, and for the organ work, Messrs. Samuel A. 
Baldwin and Frank L. Sealy. 

A notice was given that an amendment to By- 
Law 15 will be presented at the next meeting, pro 
viding that the fee for Assoriate candidates shal! be 
$15.00 and for the Fellow, $25.90. 

The following Colleagues were elected: Head- 
quarters 12, Illinois 1, Indiana 8, Michigan 5, 
Minnesota 4, Northern Ohio 1, Central Ohio 1. 


The Founders’ Dav dinner tork place at the Hotel 
Lucerne, April twelfth, with about seventy present, 
including twenty Founders and a large number of 
Academic members. 
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An excellent dinner was served and a pleasant 
and happy evening was enjoyed by all. 

There were some short and snappy speeches from 
the Warden, Messrs. Baldwin, Brewer, Gale, Hall, 
Hedden, Woodman, and Wright, dwelling upon the 
early days of organization and development, and a 
clever paper by Dr. Dickinson punning upon the 
names of the Founders. The Warden gave a rosy 
outlook on the present condition of the Guild, em- 
phasizing the need for constant activity, especially 
on the part of the members at Headquarters, and 
the support of the efforts of the officers. 

Headquarters participated in Music Week at the 


Wanamaker Auditorium by a recital of Franck’s 
organ music played by Mr. Charles H. Doersam; 
an address by the Warden was also a part of the 
program. 

A Service was given by the Guild in Grace Church, 
Brooklyn, under the’ direction of Mr. Frank Wright 
whose choir was supplemented by the choirs of St. 
Mark’s, and Grace Church, Jamaica, and ac- 
companied by an orchestra. 

Mr. Sealy has inaugurated a news system by 
which he sends to the Chapters and others interested 
galley proofs of news items and other matters of 
interest to the Guild. 

ILLINOIS Chapter gave a Service May 13th in 
First Presbyterian Church, Lake Forest, with solos 
played by Miss Florence Hodge and Mr. Hugh 
Porter. 

INDIANA: An event of unusual interest in In- 
dianapolis was a choir festival given under the 
auspices of the Chapter, which took place May Ist 
in Cadle Tabernacle, Indianapolis. Over 1000 
singers participated and there was a very enthusiastic 
audience of about 5000 people. It is hoped to make 
the festival an annual affair. The program will be 
noted in the program columns of a later issue.— 
Mrs. Roy Burtch, Sec. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA gave its 56th Recital 
in the University of Southern California, using the 
University’s new Robert-Morton concert organ. Dr. 
Raymond B. Mixsell played a group of four numbers, 
Mr. Otto T. Firschler followed with four compo- 
sitions by Tchaikowsky, Milligan, Lemare, and 
Guilmant, and Dean Skeele of the University played 
Rogers’ first SONATA, Faulkes’ INTERMEZZO, and 
Sunagalli’s THe CHAse. Plans for a Pacific Coast 
Convention, under the management of the Chapter, 
are being noted in other columns of this issue. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE met April 9 with the 
following present: President Noble, Chairman McAll, 
Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Keator, Miss Whittemore, and 
Messers Doane, Adams, Farnam, Fry, Maitland, 
Macrum, Russell, Sammond, Nevins, and Reisberg. 
The chief business of the session was the Rochester 
Convention. The following recitalists are announced: 

Palmer Christian 

Harold Gleason 

T. Tertius Noble 

S. Wesley Sears 

Healy Willan, Mns. Doc. 

Mr. Eric De Lamarter will conduct his own organ 
CONCERTO, with Mr. Christian at the organ. An 
additional feature will be a concert Overture for 
orchestra composed by Mr. d’Antalffy, one of the 
Eastman Theater organists. Address will be made 
by Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, 
an authority on hymnology in particular and church 
music in general; and by the inimitable Prof. Ham- 
ilton C. MacDougal, well known to N.A.O. members 
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through his monthly contributions to their official 
organ, The Diapason. 

DELAWARE: The Kiawanis Club of Wilmington 
gave a luncheon in honor of the choir of St. John’s 
Church April 11th in Hotel DuPont with 200 club 
members present; the Choir under the direction of 
Dr. George Henry Day gave a short program of 
solos and ensemble numbers. 

April 19th a program was given in St. John’s 
Church when C. Harold Lowden’s ‘EVERLASTING 
LIFE” was sung under the direction of Dr. Day. 
Organ solos were played by Miss Jarmorie Gentieu, 
and by Messers H. Russell Birkhead, Oscar Cael, 
and John B. Whitney. Mr. Lowden was present 
and given an informal reception at the close of the 
program. 

RHODE ISLAND: A recital was given April 9th 
in the Central Congregational Church on the four- 
manual Austin by Miss Helen Hogan who goes to 
Europe where she will again spend the summer in 
study. Miss Hogan played Liszt’s difficult FANTASIA 
AND FvGveE Ad nos ad Salutorem Undam. 

UNION-ESSEX: A program was given in St. 
Paul’s Church, Rahway, N. J., April 9th, with num- 
bers by the choir under the direction of Mr. Charles 
R. Melick; Mr. Harry Stone Martin, organist of the 
church, played some solo numbers. 

LANCASTER observed Music Week from May 
13th to 19th — Pennsylvania’s second Music Week 
celebration. A motion picture demonstration was 
one of the features. Another feature was an ex- 
Position of recent achievements in the art of organ 
building, given by the Hall Organ Company; with 
a similar feature covering piano construction, by the 
Steinway Company, with a comparison recital on the 
Ampico reproducing player. The Chapter partici- 
pated in the “Choir and Chorus Night’’: when a 
chorus of 160 voices, a chorus of 40 women’s voices, 
and the Apollo Club of 40 men’s voices gave a 
program. 

NEW JERSEY’S Annual Rally was celebrated 
May 23d in Elizabeth, beginning with a motion pic- 
ture presentation played by Mr. William H. Meader, 
representing the Society of Theater Organists, Inc., 
N. Y. C.; Mr. Walter Henry Hall of Columbia 
University addressed the members and guests in 
Westminster Parish House after the luncheon, and 
Charles M. Courboin gave a recital on the new 4-51 
Moller organ in St. John’s Church. 

PENNSYLVANIA Council’s third State Conven- 
tion is planned for June 12th in Philadelphia with 
the American Organ Players Club acting as_ hosts. 
The features of the program: 

Opening Session, Greek Hall, Wanameker Store, 
9:30 A. M. Reception and Registration, fcllowed 
by an address of welcome, with responses by Tertius 
Noble, President National Association of Organists; 
Dr. Ward, President American Organ Players Club; 
Henry S. Fry, Dean American Guild of Organists; 
and Dr. William A. Wolf, President State Council, 
National Association of Organists, who will officially 
open the Convention. At 11 o’clock a recital will 
be given on the world famed Wanamaker organ, 
followed by a luncheon at 12 o’clock. 

From 1:45 to 4:00 o'clock, at the Stanley Theater, 
a most interesting demonstration will be given, dis- 
playing the Art of playing the “Silent Drama’ by 
the Stanley Theater orchestra with Firmin Swinnen 
at the organ. The feature of the program will be 
the playing of Widor’s ALLEGRO (Son. 5) with PEDAL 
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CADENZA by Mr. Swinnen; at 5 o’clock a recital will 
be given at St. Clement’s Church, 20th and Cherry 
Streets, followed by a get-to-gether dinner at the 
Musical Art Club. 

In the evening at the West Walnut Street Pres- 
byterian Church a concert will be given which will 
include a chorus of fifty voices, under the direction 
of J. C. Warhurst, singing ‘150TH PsaLM” by 
Franck, and ‘COURAGE AND STRENGTH” by Meyer- 
beer. The novelty on the program will be the 
playing of Pietro Yon’s CONCERTO, for organ and 
piano, by Henry S. Fry and A. Gordon Mitchel. 
The Committee in charge: Dr. J. M.’Ward, Henry 
8. Fry, Rollo F. Maitland, Firmin Swinnen, J. C. 
Warhnrst. 

MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
has elected the following officers: 

President—Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; V. 
President—L. R. Maxwell, New Orleans, La., Secre- 
tary—M. L. Swarthout, Decatur, Ill.; Treasurer— 
Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn.; Editor—Karl W. 
Gehrkens, Oberlin, O. Executive Committee— James 
D. Price, Warehouse Point, Conn.; Philip G. Clapp, 
Iowa City, Ia.; Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago; George 
C. Gow, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dean Frederik Holm- 
berg, Norman, Okla.; Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; M. L. Swarthout Decatur, Ill.; Francis L. 
York, Detroit, Mich. Counselors—J. Lawrence Erb, 
New York City; Chas. H. Farnsworth, New York 
City; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, O.; Leon R. 
Maxwell, New Orleans, La.; Dean Robert G. Mce- 
Cutchan, Greencastle, Ind.; Waldo S. Pratt, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

ORGAN BUILDERS ASSOCIATION of America 
held its convention in Chicago June 5th and 6th; 
special railroad rates were arranged for the benefit 
of all attending the Convention, no matter from what 
part of the Country they may have come. The chief 
subjects for the convention were the importing of 
organs into the States and the National Association 
of Organists’ campaign for standardization. 





THE Society held a banquet at the National Vaude- 
ville Association rooms, New York, May 2nd, at 
midnight, in celebration of the fourth public demon- 
stration at Wanamaker’s that afternoon. Fifty 
members and friends were present, including several 
distinguished guests. President Robert Berentsen 
spoke with great pride of the growth of the Society 
and its achivements in presenting the Wanamaker 
demonstrations and the Capitol Theater recital to 
crowds of interested listeners. He then introduced 
8. L. Rothapfel, director of the Capitol Theater, who 
gave a valuable and helpful talk on Showmanship. 
He declared it was not necessary for the organist 
to debase his art in the theater, that artistic merit 
good taste should always prevail. Great strides had 
been made in the art of accompanying pictures, but 
scores for the orchestra were still incomplete, per- 
haps more so than for the organ. Music for pictures 
was sometimes too complex and elaborate, distracting 
attention from the story. A pastoral scene could be 
accompanied by the tinkling of bells, a train whistle 
far off, chimes from a distant tower, a few minutes’ 
silence, then a simple andante, all very quiet and 
subdued. The organ should suggest a picture, and 
let the audience fill in the details. Moving pictures 
are unique in that they awaken the imagination, 
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are the nucleus for an extended mental panorama 
created by the audience. Questioned regarding jazz 
on the organ, he replied that it was allowable to 
interpret any emotion on the organ, if the instru- 
ment was adapted for it and the player capable of 
expressing it. The theater organist, he said, nrast 
be experienced in transcribing and improvising,’ 
especially on the themes of the score. 

Reginald McAll, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Assocciation of Organists, 
said the Association was glad to cooperate with the 
Society in furthering its aims. He said the Society 
was working for an ideal, a definite principle, and 
other organists’ bodies should uphold them in every 
way. The N.A.O. recommends that its members take 
the theater examination as well as that of the A.G.O. 

The President then introduced John Hammond, 
organist of the Eastman Theater, Rochester. Ee 
said the department of moving-picture playing aimed 
to take the young music student at the beginning 
of his study, and train him with the idea of be- 
coming a theater organist and nothing else. Like- 
wise the theater was run as a moving-picture theater, 
not as an opera-house or concert-room. He spoke 
of the ideal facilities for study and practise afforded 
the organ students and the great possibilities in 
general of this remarkable institution. 

ATLANTIC CITY HIGH SCHOOL organ, being 
built under the specifications and supervision of 
Senator Emerson L. Richards, is to have an unen- 
closed Tuba Sonora on the Great, which completes 
the list of representative examples of English and 
American practise in every department of voicing. 
The Tyne Dock Diapasons have proved surprisingly 
satisfactory; ‘‘we put it on the sound board with the 
Roosevelt Diapason and two of modern work and it 
outshown all three.’ 

RAISING FUNDS for an organ? The First Pres- 
byterian of Monrovia, Cal., secured theirs by selling 
pipes at $10. each to members of the congregation. 

OR GET A CIRCUS to give you an organ, like 
the Community Center of Peru, Indiana, did. The 
Sells-Floto Circus donated an organ for the Com- 
munity Building, to be used in the Community Cen- 
ter work of the city. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


CORRECTION: Mr. Robert Berensten, President 
of the Society of Theater Organists, Inc., New York, 
has never been, as was stated in our note prefacing 
his remarks on the Unit discussions, a Unit dem- 
onstrator. We got the present President mixed up 
with the past President. Though he has played 
Units, he had all his training on Straights and plays 
a Straight today. He is organist and director of 
music in the New Atlantic Theater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS are. still being 
entered by subscribers who want their profession 
adequately represented on the scientific reading tables 
of their local Libraries. Our svstem of card ack- 
nowledgment brings a direct receipt from the Librar- 
ion for every such subscription received, so that no 
errors can be made. Is your Library on the list of 
progressives? The rate is especially made for this 
purpose. 

SUMMER SUBSTITUTES for churches in the 
Metropolitan district are already registering with the 
Bureau. Obviously if those who require substitutes 
do not refer their needs to the Bureau, those regis- 
tering will not find the employment they seek. Let’s 
all make it a mutual affair, for the benefit of all. 
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$1,000. is offered for a competent organist-choir- 
master in one of the middle western States; Metho- 
dist church, chorus of 50, 3-mantial Hillgreen-Lane 
organ. If interested, give sufficient data about your- 
self to be of service to the Committee in judging your 
adaptability to the work, and address ‘Mr. Camp, 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y.” 

A MAN of wide experience in all kinds of church 
music desires a change; minimum salary $1,500.; 
will go anywhere; wants a place to work where 
work will be congenial and appreciated. His quali- 
fications seem to be A No. 1. 

ERNEST E. ADCOCK of Norwich, England, is 
well known to our readers for his peculiar ability 
to transcribe the soul of the great English Cathedrals 
into pen and ink so that their spirit breathes 
nobility and charm through the pages of THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST. His subject this month is Dr. 
Edward Bunnett who died recently after a rich and 
full life devoted to church music. An article on 
Lincoln Cathedral is now in type and merely awaits 
the proper setting it deserves. 

GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, the ini:itable, 
the master of matters organistic, closes in this issue 
his unprecedented articles on the manner of writing 
a specification. What is a specification? A list of 
registers? Some pretty tones, mixed up with a Dia- 
pason or two? For the first time in the history of 
the organ a competent writer maps out a definite 
plan of procedure for him who would underiake to 
tell an organ builder how to build the tone of a 
satisfactory organ of this or that chosen size. A 
daring undertaking, to be sure. But not daring 
when we consider that Mr. Audsley has a wider 
knowledge of organ building as it has been done in 
all countries and in all times than any other man 
or dozen of men. We are sorry these articles close. 
But the subject has been covered thoroughly — 
church, chamber, concert, which latter also includes 
in a peculiar way the theater organ. Dr. Audsley 
differs with everybody on the subject of organ build- 
ing, at least and usually on merely one or two points 
with each individual; the sum total of mankind 
endorses his views with an astounding unanimity and 
follows the endorsement with actual adoption, not 
wholesale, but step by step, here a little, there a 
little. We hope he will continue to stand forth like 
the rock of Gibralter, inalterably in favor of and 
eternally championing the things he knows to be 
right. 

H. ST. J. NAFTEL is an example of how England 
does things in Canada. He was born in Liverpool 
and went.to Canada in 1909, where he now plays 
beth in theater and in church, which latter position 
he recently acquired. He thinks a great deal and 
writes but little, as will be seen from his condensed 
doses of ideas on theater organ playing. A sketch 
of Mr. Naftel is reserved for a later issue. 


EMERSON RICHARDS is a new Jersey Senator, 
a lawyer, a successful business man, an organist, 
and the architect of one of the most notable instru- 
ments ever conceived for a high schoo] — now being 
erected in the Atlantic City High School. His facts 
and figures on the Unit vs Straight Organ dis- 
cussion are based on actual quotations which he has 
received from builders. There is no theory here, no 
promise to build for thus and so; it is an actual bid 
that he bases his figures on. We can almost forgive 
men for being Senators when we find an example like 
this among them; more than that, he owns one of 


the finest chamber organs. Let’s al] be Senators and 
business men and lawyers. 

IN OUR NEXT issue, if present plans prevail, 
the reader will find a full and complete description 
of an organ that takes its place in the history of 
organ building in the world; and there will be 
many illustrations. We are proud of this achieve- 
ment — the result of mon:hs of labor in collecting 
and assorting data and information. 


UNCLASSIFIED ITEMS 

H. J. STEWART, Mus. Doc., of Balboa Park, has 
made his report for the vear 1922, of which the fol- 
lowing is a bird’s-eye view: 

304 Recitals given 
255 Recitals by Dr. Stewart 
18 Recitals omitted because of rain 
16 U.S.S. Charleston band concerts 
2232 Pieces played 
1840 Pieces played by Dr. Stewart 
500 Composers represented 
100 New works presented 
Last year evening recitals were tried as an exper- 
iment; they proved so popular that Dr. Stewart will 
give further evening recitals this summer at 7:30 
in addition to the 3:15 programs. The cable is 
showing signs of wear, the result of constantly mov- 
ing the console across the platform; it is to be re- 
wired this summer by Mr. Roy W. Tolchard, resident 
tuner. Recitals in the Park began January Ist, 
1915. 

FREDERICK N. SHACKLEY, for the past three 
years with the First Baptist, Melrose, Mass., has 
been appointed to the First Baptist of Brockton, Mass., 
where he will have a 4-m Skinner organ with Echo, 
and a quartet and chorus of 50 voices. 
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